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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1857. 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 


A Happy New Year to You Gentle Readers, Valued 
Contributors, Kind Friends! Seven times have we thus 
greeted You at the opening Year ; and never with greater 
heartiness and sincerity than on this 3rd of January, 
1857. 

For seven years have We now, with your assistance, 
been digging in the wide fields of Literature and History 
for the golden grains of TrutH. With what success may 
be learned, not only from our own fourteen goodly volumes, 
but from the acknowledgments of many a scholar. 

We are proud of such testimonies to our usefulness. 
They are a reward for our past labours—a stimulus to in- 
creased exertions. And so—A Harry New YEAR To 
US ALL, 


Notes. 
SINGULAR IMPRINTS TO OLD BOOKS, 


Books which have been secretly printed are 
generally indicated by some disguised imprint; 
generally metaphorically expressing the senti- 
ments of the party from whence they emanated. 
A valuable paper on these imprints has been given 
by your learned correspondent J. O., in the First 
Series of “N. & Q.” (ix. 143.); and a continua- 
tion from the same pen would, I feel assured, be 
most gladly welcomed by your numerous readers. 
My note-book contains a few jottings of this kind, 
which I have written out, in the hopes that others 
will follow my example and contribute their mite 
towards forming a more perfect collection of 
“remarkable imprints.” I cannot do better than 
preface my brief list by a note from the Intro- 
duction to the second volume of the Catalogue of 
the London Institution : 


“ Books which have been secretly produced from the 

ss are generally indicated by some peculiarity in the 
imprint and date, the usual information of which is either 
disguised or altogether omitted; and such imprints ap- 
pear to exhibit principally the following varieties. The 
first, which is the most numerous, includes such books as 
have simply the words ‘ printed at London,’ or ‘ printed 
in the year,’ or ‘Anno Domini,’ or occasionally some 
indefinite initials, as ‘printed by A. B. for C. D.’ 
Another practice was the disguising of the name of the 
place whereat the work was printed, under a translated 
form, or a title purely fictitious, as ‘ Eleutheropolis;’ or 
it was occasionally falsified by the substitution of one 
place for another, or by the insertion of a nation for a 
tity. * * A third kind of disguised imprint consists of a 
metaphorical expression of the sentiments of the party 
publishing the tract; as in the instance of a pamphlet 
issued against the engagement of fidelity to the Common- 
wealth, as being contrary to the terms of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, the imprint is ‘ London, printed 
by the Company of Covenant-keepers dwelling in 
Great Britain.’ In this species of imprint, the allusion 
Was sometimes concealed under apparently real names 


“ 


is 


and places; as in one of the many tracts published with 
the design of bringing on the Restoration, it is stated to 
be ‘printed for Charles Prince, and are to be sold at the 
east epd of St. Paul's.’ A fourth method of disguising 
the imprint referred to the time, which was characterised 
by some remarkable political or religious feature of the 
period: as in a tract relating to the impeachment of the 
twelve Bishops, the date is ‘printed in the new yeare of 
the Bishops feare: Anno Dom. 1642.’ A fifth sort of 
spurious imprint may be noticed, as expressing some 
kind of concealed authority for the publication of the 
work ; an instance of which may be given from the title- 
page of a tract written in vindication of the proceedings 
of the parliamentary army under Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
which is dated ‘Oxford, printed by J. H. and H. H., and 
commanded to be published for the information of the 
oppressed Commons of England, 1647.’” 


1. “De Vera Obedientia, by Bishop Gardiner. Printed 
in Rome before the Castle of St. Angelo, at the Signe of 
St. Peter, 1553.” 

2. “The Schollar’s Purgatory Discovered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Commonwealth. Jmprinted for the Honest Sta- 
tioners, n. a.” . 

3. “ The Reasonable Motion in the Behalfe of such of 
the Clergie as are now questioned in Parliament for their 
Places. Printed in the Unfortunate Yeare to Priests, 
1641.” 

4. “ Mercurie’s Message, a Poem addressed to the late 
Famous now Infamous Arch-bishop William [Laud] of 
Canterbury. Printed in the Yeare of our Prelate’s Feare, 
1641.” 

5. “ England’s Petition to their King. Printed on the 
Day of Jacob's trouble, and to make way, in hope, for its 
Deliverance out of it, May 5th, 1643,” 

6. “England’s Third Alarme to Warre. London, 
printed for Thomas Underhill, in the Second Yeare of the 
Beast’s wounding, warring against the Lamb and those that 
are with him; called, chosen, and faithfull, 1643.” 

7. “The Citie’s Warning Piece, in the Malignant’s 
Description and Conversion Ce to the Siege of 
Cirencester.] Printed in the Yeere that every Knave and 
Fool turned Cavaleere [1643 ).” 

8. “One Argument more against the Cavaliers. Printed 
in the Yeare when Men thinke what they list, and speake 
and write what they think, 1643.” 

9. “ Plain English, a Tract written by Edward Bowles. 
Printed (unless Men be more carefull, and God the more 
merciful,) the last Year of Liberty, 1643.” 

10. “ Mar Priest, Son of Old Martin; the Arraignment 
of Mr. Persecution presented to the Consideration of the 
House of Commons, and all the Common People. Europe, 
printed by Martin Clawe-Clergie, Printer to the Reverend 
Assembly of Divines, for Bartholomew Bang-Priest, and 
are to be sould at his Shop in Toleration Street, 1645.” 

11. “The Kentish Fayre, or the Parliament sold to 
their best worth. Printed at Rochester, and are to be sold 
to all those that dare to buy them, 1648.” 

12. “The Cookoo’s Nest at Westminster; or the Par- 
liament between the Two Lady-birds, Queen Fairfax and 
Lady Cromwell. Printed in Cuchoo-time, in a Hollow 
Tree, 1648.” 

13. “The Hunting of the Foxes from New-Market 
and Triploe-heath to White-hall by Five small Beagles. 
Printed in a Corner of Freedome, right opposite the Councel 
of Warre, Anno Domini 1649.” 

14, “ Lieut.-Col. Lilburne’s Liberties of the People of 
England asserted and vindicated. Printed in the Grand 
Yeere of Dissimulation, 1649.” 

15. “The Second Part of the Tragi-Comedy called 
Newmarket-Fayre, or Mrs. Parliament’s new Figaryes. 
Printed at you may go Look, 1649.” 
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16. “ News from the New Exchange, or the Common- 
wealth of Ladies drawn to the Life. Printed in the Year 
of Women without Grace, 1650.” 

17. “A True Catalogue, or an Account of the several 
Places and most Eminent Persons in the Three Nations 
and elsewhere, where, and by whom, Richard Cromwell 
was proclaimed Lord Protector.- Printed in the First 
Year of the English Armies small or scarce beginning to 
return from their almost Six Years’ great Apostacy, n. x 

18. “ Covenant Renouncers, Desperate Apostates: Let- 
ters to Mr. William Gurnal of Lavenham, &c. Printed 
in Anti-turn-Coat Street, and solde at the Signe of Truth’s 
Delight, right opposite to Backsliding Alley, 1665.’ 

19. “ The Mystery of the Good Old Cause briefly un- 
folded. London, printed in the First Yeare of E-ngland’s 
Liberty after 21 Years’ Slavery, 1666.” 

20. “The Rehearsal Transprosed, by Andrew Marvell. 
London, printed by A, B. for the Assigns of John Calvin 
and Theodore Beza, at the Sign of the King’s Indulgence, 
on the South-side of the Lake Leman, 1672.” 

21. “The Pope’s Warehouse laid open to the World. 
Printed by T. Mills, and are to be sold by a Running Book- 
seller, 1683.” 

22. “The Welsh Levite tossed in a Blanket; a Dia- 
logue between Hick of Colchester, David J—nes, 
and the Ghost of Will. Prynn. Printed for the Assigns 
of Will Prynn, next Door to the Devil, 1691.” 

23. “A Proper Project to Startle Fools and Frighten 
Knaves, but to make Wise Men Happy. Printed in a 
Land where Self’s cry’d up and Zeal’s cry’d down, 1699.” 

24. “Parish Guttler’s, or the Humours of a Select 
Vestry, a Merry Poem; with the Comical Adventures of 
Simon Knicky Knocky, Undertaker, Church-Warden, 
and Coffin-Maker. Printed in the Year of Guttling, 1732.” 

25. “An Address from the Ladies of the Provinces of 
Munster and Linster. Dublin, printed for John Pro- 
Patri, at the Sign of Vivat Rex, 1754.” 

26. “Chivalry no Trifle, or the Knight and his Lady. 
Dublin, printed at the Sign of Sir Tady’s Press, 1754.” 

27. “An Address from the Influenced Electors of the 
County of and City of Galway. Dublin, printed at the 
Sign of the Pirate's Sword in the Captain's Scabbard, 
1754.” 

28. “The C——r’s Apology to the Freeholders of the 
Kingdom for their Conduct. Dublin, printed at the Sign 
of Betty Ireland, d—d of a Tyrant in Purple, a Monster 
in Black,’ §c., 1754.” 


Epwagp F. Rimpavtr. 


A NOTE ABOUT THE WORD “ STONEHENGE.” 


I have observed, in looking over some old “ N. 
& Q.,” that the etymology of this name has once 
or twice been canvassed, and that some opinions 
have been expressed, which are erroneous, inas- 
much as they spring from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the powers of the language in which 
that etymology is to be sought. I believe all 
your correspondents have judged rightly that the 
name is an Anglo-Saxon one, and consequently 
must be got at according to the strict rules of that 
tongue, which, I beg to say, are as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and quite as incapable of 
eaprice as those of the Greek or Latin. New the 
proper form of the word in Anglo-Saxon was 
Stdnhengena, or possibly Stinhengen: in the first 
case being plural, in the second singular, —there- 


fore, either “ the stone-gallowses,” or “ the stone. 
gallows.” Where a substantive in Anglo-Saxon 
is compounded with another, the first word of the 
compound always denotes the matter concernin 

which, and in reference to which, the second is 
predicated, in the most general sense. The En- 
glish language has the same power. When we 
say church door, church has a kind of adjectival 
sense. In Anglo-Saxon Cwéngold means, not the 
gold belonging to some particular queen, but 
queen-gold, i.e. gold belonging to the queen, in 
itself; something due to a queen as queen, not to 
any particular person who might happen to be 
queen, at any given time. Stdnhengen is “ stone- 
gallows ;" the idiom is the same exactly, and 
would have been equally well expressed in Anglo. 
Saxon by Stenene hengen, “patibulum saxeum.” 
If, on the other hand, it had been Hengen-stén, 
the “gallows-stone,” it would have denoted a 
stone of or belonging to the gallows, a stone near 
the gallows, or on which the gallows stood, or one 
of which a gallows might be made, saxum patibu- 
lare, and so forth. With regard to Hengest, I 
confess I think it probable that his name has 
literally slipt in from some attempt to explain 
Hengen (/.) by a people that did not know the 
meaning of the word. It is impossible in Anglo- 
Saxon to say Stin Hengestes: Hengestes stan is 
the form which Hengist’s stone would take. And 
then, if you please, we must have had Hengestes 
stdnas, stén being a masculine substantive, and 
Stonehenge not being one, but many stones. Had 
there been a Henchston or Hinxton on Salisbury 
Plain, I would cheerfully have admitted the hypo- 
thesis of Hengestes stdn to account for it. As for 
Stan henge being the “hanging stones,” in any 
sense but a gallows, i. e. being uplifted, in the 
sense of the hanging gardens of Babylon, I can 
only say that I wait to learn where that adjective 
henge can be found, or in what collocation such an 
adjective can be shown to follow its substantive. 
There is ample evidence that the Anglo-Saxons 
troubled their heads very little about the crom- 
lechs or dolmens which they found, and looked 
upon them with no greater reverence than they 
paid to all old, or hoary, or grey stones. Perhaps 
they may have looked upon them with even less, 
inasmuch as they bear obvious marks of human 
workmanship ; while the erratic block, or boulder, 
is as obviously the work of God alone. And that 
a gallows should be made of stone, however sur- 
prising to an enlightened philanthropist of the 
nineteenth century, could not be at all strange to 
a people with whom that noble institution was, so 
to say, en permanence. The Saxons sacrificed to 
Woden by the cord. And I can tell you that a 
German free town of the Middle Ages would have 
thought itself shorn of its dignity indeed, if it had 
not had its stone gallows on the neighbouring hill. 
The Furca et Scrobes (“quot Patibula, quot 
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Scrobes,” says Tacitus, by the bye!), i.e. pit and 
gallows, were very permanent there; and while 
we mostly contented ourselves with the “ three- 
legged colt foaled by an acorn,” they built their 
three-legged colt of stone. I may observe, by 
the way, that the gallows itself is symbolised as a 
horse (Hengest, a stallion), and the being hanged 
by riding. In old Norse, the mythical name for 
it is “ Hagbard’s horse,”—a hero of that name 
having perished upon it. Hence our “colt ;” and 

ibly the dragging of Hengest’s name into the 
etymology of Stonehenge, and the ridiculous story 
of the British chieftains murdered on the spot by 
the Saxons. I think it, however, quite possible 
that the Triliths may have served as gallowses on 
some grand occasion; and that after a defeat, 
some British leaders may have been sacrificed by 
tying them up to Wéden, on the same. But as 
long as the Anglo-Saxon language is Anglo- 
Saxon, Stonehenge can mean nothing but “the 
stone gallowses.” J. M. Kemste. 


THE ESSAY ON MAN, 


This work was published anonymously; but, 
says Johnson, “he [Pope] avowed the fourth 
Part, and claimed the honor of a moral poet.” 
Mr. Carruthers seems to have understood this 
literally, and, in bis Life of Pope 211.) he 
says, “to the fourth Epistle of the Essay Po 
prefixed his name, and thus dispelled all doubt 
and mystery.” 

This is a mistake. The fourth Epistle was 
published, as the three former had been, anony- 
mously; and at the end is an advertisement of the 
three former Epistles, but no mention of the name 
of the writer. 

There is a confusion, by the biographers, in the 
use of the word “ Part” and “Epistle,” which 
leads me to doubt whether the exact facts were 
known to them. 

To speak critically, there was but one “ Part” 
a the second, third, and fourth were 
rom the first entitled “ Epistles;” and it was 
only after the second and third Epistles had 
been published that there was a new edition of the 
first “ Part "—not called a second edition, though 
announced in the title-page as “ corrected by the 
"— and this edition was entitled “ Epi- 

e I.” 

Mr. Carruthers, in his List of Pope's ‘works, 
gives the title-page of “ Part I.” correctly; but I 
suspect that he merely followed Warburton. Mr. 
Carruthers occasionally qualifies and modifies 
Warburton’s notes; but I see no evidence of his 
having higher authority than the quarto of 1735. 
As to Warburton, he quotes all sorts of authorities 
— the MS.—the Fol. — the Quarto —the First 
Edition, and so forth. Of the MS. I cannot 


speak ; but all the rest are “the same with a dif- 
ference.” That Pope furnished the notes refer- 
ring to the “ Variations,” or that Warburton had 
seen the first edition — the “ Part I.” —I cannot 
doubt ; and yet neither Warburton nor any 
other editor refer to the extraordinary trans- 
positions and changes which appear in all later 
editions —even in “Epistle 1” Further, and 
still more strange, Warburton, followed by sub- 
sequent editors, professes to quote passages from 
the first edition which are not to be found in it. 
Thus, of edition 1751, and subsequent editions, he 
thus writes : 

“ After the verse 68. the following lines in first edit. : 

“Tf to be perfect in a certain sphere, 
What matters soon or late, or here or there? 
The blest to-day is as completely so 
As who began ten thousand years ago.” 

Now the lines referred to do not appear, after 
verse 68., “in first edition,” nor in connexion with 
the lines preceding or following verse 68.; and 
strange as it may seem, I must believe that War- 
burton, at the moment he wrote that note, had 
overlooked or forgotten the fact, that the very 
lines quoted as a “ variation” from the first edi- 
tion actually occur, with the slight difference only 
of one for ten, on the same page as the note — that 
is, following line 72. 

Mr. Carruthers appears to have suspected some 
blunder —to have assumed that the “ Variations” 
differed from Warburton’s edition, as Warburton 
naturally led him to believe, only by the substitu- 
tion of one for ten. This again is a mistake. The 
lines “in first edition” follow verse 94.— there 
are six lines and not four — and they differ essen- 
tially from the lines as published by Warburton, 
and in all subsequent editions. Here they are: 

“Tf to be perfect in a certain State, 
What matter, here or there, or soon or late? 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow’r, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour ; 
And he that’s bless’d to day, as fully so, 
As who began ten thousand years ago.” 

I may further observe that these six lines were 
struck out on oe ; that they do not 
appear in “ Epistle L.,” and never, I believe, re- 
appeared until the Essay on Man, with “Com- 
mentary and Notes” by Warburton, was published, 
in 1743; and then these six lines were reduced to 
the established four lines in the text, with the 
equally established four lines of non-“ Variations” 
in the notes. 

In thus drawing attention to an error I must 
not be understood as in any way censuring Mr. 
Carruthers. He offered to the public not a critical 
but a popular edition of the poet. 

While on the subject I will add that the “ first 
edition” has the following advertisement prefixed, 
which I have not seen quoted or referred to by 
either editors or biographers; and yet it is cha- 
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racteristic, particularly the reference to the “ noted 
author of two lately published” Epistles — the 
Epistles to Burlington and Bathurst. 


“To the Reader. 


“As the Epistolary Way of Writing hath prevailed 
much of late, we have ventured to publish this piece 
composed some time since, and whose Author chose this 
manner, notwithstanding his Subject was high and of 
dignity, because of its being mixt with Argument, which 
of its Nature approacheth to Prose. This, which we first 
give the Reader, treats of the Nature and State of Man, 
with Respect to the Universal Systems; the rest will 
treat of him with Respect to his own System, as an Indi- 
vidual, and as a Member of Society; under one or other 
of which Heads all Ethicks are included. 

“ As he imitates no Man, so he would be thought to 
vye with no Man in these Epistles, particularly with the 
noted Author of Two lately published: But this he may 
most surely say, that the Matter of them is such, as is of 
Importance to all in general, and of Offence to none in 


particular.” 
M. C. A. 


BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 


As the old books of the people are now fairly 
beaten out of the field, it seems respectful that, 
after having done hard service, we should inter 
them upon our antiquarian shelves with such 
identification and memorabilia of their authors as 
may be procurable. I therefore ask, who wrote 


the Life of Bampfylde Moore Carew ? 


Timperley, in his Encyclopedia, in noticing the 
death of Robert Goadby, the printer of Sher- 
borne, says unhesitatingly that he, the said Robert 
Goadby, was the author; his name in connexion 
with the book is found upon the title of the eighth 
edition of An Apology for the Life of B. M. C., the 
King of the Beggars, but in the wrong place ; the 
imprint running, “ Lond.: printed for R. Goadby,” 
&c., 1768: a nice edition, by the way, with a fine 
large folding portrait of the royal mendicant. 

Lowndes is silent upon the point of authorship, 
but records another version of our chap book, 
under the title of The Life, Voyages, and Adven- 
tures of B. M. C., by Thos. Price, 8vo., Lond., n. 
d. Ihave seen a modern book bearing this title, 
without date ; and purporting to be collected and 
amended from his (the hero's) own writing, b 
“T. Price, of Poole, in Dorset.” Is this the boo 
alluded to by Lowndes, or is it a reprint of an 
older one known to that bibliographer? The 
same authority informs us, that the Apology was 
printed in octavo at London in 1749, leaving us 
to infer that this was the first edition of the 
genuine book ; although, he adds, a spurious one 
had preceded it, entitled The Accomplish’d Vaga- 
bond, or Complete Mumper exemplified, in the Bold 
and Artful Enterprizes and Merry Pranks of B. 
M. C., 8vo., Oxon (Query, Exon ?), 1745. Our 
book would, therefore, appear to have assumed as 


many shapes as did its vagabond hero himself; 
and I have still another to add to those already 
enumerated, in the following curiosity which has 
lately fallen into my hands : — 

“The Life and Adventures of B. M. C., the Noted 
Devonshire Stroller and Dogstealer; as related by Him- 
self during his Passage to the Plantations in America; 
containing a great Variety of Remarkable Transactions 
in a Vagrant Course of Life which he followed for the 
Space of Thirty Years and upwards. Exon: printed by 
the Farleys for J. Drew. 8vo. 1745.” 

In the pretended introductory address of B. M. 
C. to the public, in the edition of 1768, he says, 
in his apology for impostors in general: “ Even 
the printer of these Memoirs intends to print 
them on large letter, and with a broad margin, 
which he may tell you is to adorn them, but it is 
in truth for nothing else than to make thee pa 
the more for them;” a foot-note adding, “ this 
was done in the first edition,” which completely 
identifies the bold type and ample margin of my 
above described uncut copy; and enables me, 
without hesitation, to introduce it to your readers, 
curious in such matters, as the veritable editio 
princeps of the book. 

The compiler’s Preface is different to that found 
in subsequent impressions. The Memoirs, indeed, 
judging from the editions of 1745 and 1768, appear 
to have been entirely recast; and among other 
novelties, not in the author's first draught, is the 
satirical dedication “To the worshipful Justice 
Fielding,” which, with many interpolations in the 
text, form a running, startling commentary upon 
Tom Jones and its author. J. 0. 


“REFORMATION OF ALE-HOUSES IN BLIZABETH'S 
REIGN. 


I send you two or three extracts from the 
Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
relating to the state and reformation of ale-houses 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth: at which time 
the irregularities practised in them appear to have 
attracted the serious attention of her government. 

In one of the volumes (No. 49., art. 28.) Mr. 
William Gorges shows the mischief of ale-houses, 
from the omission of prose¢uting recognizances, 
&e., a.p. 1586. 

He states that — 

“In the 5 and 6 Edw. VI, a statute was made for 
the reformation of such abuses as were before the making 
of the said Statute used among such as did keep common 
Ale Houses and Tipling Houses. By which Statate it 
was enacted, that none should be admitted to keep a 
common Ale-house but such as should be admitted in 
open Sessions, or else by two Justices, &c., and that 
upon bond to be taken by the said Justices by recog- 


| nizance as well against the using of unlawful Games, as 


also for using and maintaining good order; and also that 


if any person did keep any such commom tipling ve ale- 
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house without licence, that then he should forfeit twenty 
shillings, besides three days’ imprisonment,” 

“ Since making this Statute,” he adds, “ the number of 
Ale-houses are so many throughout the whole realm, and 
many of them placed in such unfit and inconvenient 

laces, that they are hurtful to the state and body of the 
mmonwealth; and they, or the most part of them, are 
the chief places in which all unlawful games are; and 
aré the root and ground from whence the multitude of 
rogues, vagabonds, and the wandering sort of men and 
women who live by picking, stealing, and deceiving, do 
come and grow ;: and are the common places where the law- 
less and most lewde people of the land are relieved, suc- 
coured, and maintained.” 


Mr. Gorges further complains, that the justices 
neglect to inforce the recognizances when for- 
feited, and make no presentment of those who 
forfeit them. 

In another volume of the same collection (No. 
76., art. 57.) are — 


“ Certain Orders conceived and set down by the Lords 
and others of Her Majesty's Privy Council, for reformation 
of great disorders committed by the excessive Number of 
Ale-houses and Tipling-houses, and BREWING STRONGER 
ALE and BEER than is wholesome for Man’s body, which 
are by the Justices of Peace in the several Counties to be put 
in execution and strictly looked into, A.v. 1594.” 


The justices were “ to take view of the Number 
of Ale-houses, Victualling and Tippling Houses 
in every town, parish, village, and hamlet within 
their jurisdictions.” 

“ To consider upon view in every place what number 
of them were necessary and fit: and thereupon to dis- 
charge the superfluous number, and to permit and allow 
a convenient number and no more. 

“ That those that were allowed should be of the an- 
tienter sort, of honest conversation, and that had no 
other means to live by, and to give new Bonds to perform 
the Orders following: 

“1, To take strict order with the Brewers that they 
serve no beer or ale to any Ale-house keeper; but at 
such rate and price as by the Justices of the Peace should 
be set down and appointed by the Statute of 23 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 4. 

* 2. The Justices to set down and appoint such a rea- 
sonable price for every barrell and kilderkin, or other 
Vessell of Beer, as they may afford the same for a half- 
penny a quart. And yet the same to be well sodden, and 
well brewed of wholesome grayne as it ought to be, upon 
pain, &c. 

“ 3. The Ale-house keeper to give bond in a competent 
sum not to utter any beer or ale but such as is wholsome. 

“4, The keeper of the Ale-house to certify to the con- 
stable of the Parish or Village whereof they be, the 
names and surnames of all and every person or persons 
that they shall lodge in their houses or dwelling place, 
mystery and condition of every of them, and whether 
every one of them entendeth to travel, as the guest shall 
a them, and this to be part of the condition of their 

nd. 

“5. Not to have Cards, Dice, or Tables, nor to suffer 
any to play in their houses, yards, &c. This to be part 
of the condition of their bond. 

“6. No Ale-house keeper, &c., to permit any person or 

rsons to lodge in his house above a day and a night, 

ut such as he will answer for, as the Statutes yet in 
force do require, Also condition of bond. 

“7, Not to dress, or suffer to be dressed or eaten within 


his house, any fleshe upon any forbidden day, saving for 
himself or his servants in cases of necessity, according to 
the Statute in that behalf provided. Also a condition of 
bond. 

“8. That no Victualler, Tipler, or Ale-house Keeper 
shall permit or suffer any persons dwelling within a mile 
of their house to come into their houses, to eat or drink, 
except substantial householders and their wives, children, 
and servants in their company travelling to the Church, 
being a mile distant from their houses, or for some other 
lawful occasion; and that only for their reasonable time 
of their eating and drinking for their necessary repast 
and relief, 

“ The Constable to search and enquire after disorders 
every fifteen days. 

“ The Justices dividing themselves into certain limits 
once in twenty days, to see to the execution of these Ar- 
ticles within their Divisions. 

(Signed) “Joun BARNE. 

Ryc. Youne. 

Tuomas Waup.” 

It may be worth mentioning, in respect of the 
clause which relates to the quality of the beer to 
be sold, that in a complaint of one Newdigate to 
Lord Burghley, in 1586, of the abusive waste of 
strong beer and ale, he says: 


“ First it is to be remembered, that Noblemen have 
and use for the provision of their houses, Drowne or Court- 
beer, and Court-ale, and a provision of March-beer to 
save Wine.” — See MS. Lansd., No. 49., art. 22. 

Henry 


DIVINATIONS ON NEW YEAR'S DAY, 


A once extremely popular little folk-book in 
my collection, entitled The Shepherd's New Ka- 
lendar (p. 120.) (without date, but before 1700), 
contains several pages of prognostications from 
the day of the week on which the year commences. 
You ought to have a specimen, in order to render 
your curious series complete : — 

“ Observations on the Year beginning on a Thursday. 

“This produces a long winter, mostly dry with cold 
winds, yet wholesom and healthy, The summer (a good 
part of it) temperate, though (in harvest) much rain will 
fall, with thunder and lightning, doing much mischief to 
the corn; yet there will be no want of plenty. Mur- 
murings and discontents will be among people, and mis- 
chief ensue thereon: people much given up to vice, 
particularly adultery. The bloody flux and small-pox 


very rife.” 


And in another part we are told — 

“ If New Year’s Day, in the morning, open with dusky 
red clouds, it denotes strifes and debates among great 
ones, and many robberys to happen that year.” 

It may be new to many of your readers to hear, 
that in many cottage homes of the Midland Coun- 
ties, it is customary on New Year's morning to 
try the Sortes Sanctorum. I hardly know a pret- 
tier subject for a bit of English life than this 
little ceremony: —The good man sitting in his 
arm chair, under the canopy of holly, with the old 
Bible across his knees, and a group of chubby 
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6 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


faces of all sizes around him, all r with ex- 
pectancy of the dip into futurity. The book is 
opened with closed eyes; and the first passage 
touched by the finger expounded, after the man- 
ner of one of Oliver's chaplains, to refer to coming 
events. 

Another divination is also practised by observ- 
ing narrowly the atmospheric changes of the first 
twelve days of the year; each day representing a 
month, and forming an index to the weather of the 
period for which it stands. Vincent STERNBERG. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 

In your periodical (2™ S. ii. 377.), which has 
only recently come under my observation, I find an 
article (“ Check”) which intimately concerns -- 
self, as Editor of the Imperial Dictionary. The 
writer of that article, who subscribes himself Q., 
charges me with wholesale plagiarism from Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. He says, “ There is not one 
word in that gentleman's [Dr. O.’s] Dictionary 
which is not ‘conveyed,’ as Antient Pistol, or 
* lifted,’ as Dr. Ogilvie’s countrymen would say, 
from the es of our Transatlantic brother — 
Noah Webster.” Again, he remarks, “In how 
many other instances, indeed in how great a por- 
tion of the entire work it may be traced that 
similar ‘conveyances’ or ‘liftings’ have been per- 
petrated, I am not prepared to say. Certain I 
am, in far too many to allow of an excuse, under 
the plea of general acknowledgment.” 

It is not very easy to reconcile with each other 
the two aphs above quoted. According to 
the first, the whole of the Imperial has , 
“lifted” from Webster; and, according to the 
second, other portions of the former work, besides 
the whole, have been “lifted” from the latter. 
Q. will no doubt assert that, in the first para- 

aph, he merely refers to the article check. Be 
it so; his words, notwithstanding, must convey, to 
the cursory reader at least, an impression that the 
Imperial Dictionary is nothing else than a reprint 
of Webster under a false name. But what are 
the facts? In the title-page of the Imperial it is 
clearly indicated that the work is on the basis of 
Webster’s English Dictionary, and the same fact 
is explicitly stated in p. |2. of the Preface. In 
p- 3. of Preface the following statement occurs : 

“In adopting Webster’s Dictionary as the basis of the 
Imperial Dictionary, the great object of the Editor in 
preparing the latter has been to correct what was wrong, 
and to supply what was wanting in Webster, in order to 
adapt the new work to the present state of literature, 
science, and art. Accordingly, every page of Webster 
has been subjected to a careful examination; numerous 
alterations and emendations have been made, a vast 
number of articles have been re-written, very many of 
Webster’s explanations of important terms have been en- 
larged, and many new and more correct definitions of 
others given; new senses have been added to old words, 


where they were found wanting, and a multitude of new 
words and terms have been introduced, especially in the 
scientific and technological departments.” 

Thus it is abundantly evident that the es 
and innuendos of Q. are void of foundation ;—that 
I have not “ lifted” from Webster in a furacious 
manner, as he asserts, nor claimed for myself any 
undue degree of merit. I have openly and avow- 
edly taken Webster as the basis, that is, the 
foundation, of the Imperial, incorporating his 
materials, so far as they suited my plan, with my 
own; and in this manner have I raised, I venture 
to say, a good superstructure upon an excellent 
foundation. It may be proper to add here that I 
have also written a Supplement to the Imperial, 
containing upwards of 400 pages; and hence, in 
forming a correct estimate of my labours, the two 
works ought to be taken together. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, you will do me the favour 
to give this letter a phase in your periodical, and 
do an act of justice to oHN OGILVIE. 


Strawberry Bank, Aberdeen. 


MARGARET HUGHES, THE MISTRESS OF PRINCE 
RUPERT. 


The story of Sophia Howe and Nanty Lowther 
has been made familiar to many readers by Pope’s 
a Hervey, and by Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
iams. 

Miss Howe was maid of honour to Caroline, 
Princess of Wales (afterwards Queen Caroline), 
and grand-daughter of Prince Rupert by Margaret 
Hughes, an actress at the King's House. 

Some of Sophia’s letters are printed in the first 
volume of that agreeable and well-edited work, 
The Correspondence of Henrietta, Countess of 
Suffolk. The anonymous editor was the Right 
Hon. John Wilson Croker. 

In one of her letters, dated October 1, 1719, 
Miss Howe desires to be excused from attendance 
at court, for, as she observes, “ my grandmother is 
dead.” 

Now, no book on the stage that I have seen 
informs us when Margaret Hughes died. Mr. 
Croker’s note on the passage is, “ This must have 
been Margaret Hughes.” 

My object in calling attention to this passage in 
Miss Howe's letter is to confirm Mr. Croker's 
statement, and to do justice to the sagacity of 
Lysons. 

In the burial register of Lee, in Kent, Lysons 
observed the following entry : 


out” Margaret Hewes, from Eltham, buried Oct. 15, 


On which he observes : 


“It is not improbable that this was the same Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hewes, or Hughes, a vocal actress of some eminence, 
and mistress to Prince Rupert.” 


[2™4 S, No 53., Jaw. 3.°57. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Compare the date of Miss Howe's letter with 
the burial entry, and we ascertain with certainty 
that Peg Hughes, the actress and mistress of | 
Prince Rupert, died in October, 1719. 

Of Mrs. Hughes there is an excellent portrait 
by Lely at Lord Jersey's, at Middleton in Ox- | 
fordshire ; and of Ruperta, her daughter by Prince 
Rupert, and the mother of Sophy Howe, there is 
a characteristic full length by Kneller at Lord 
Sandwich’s, at Hinchinbrooke. She is dark, and 
like what Prince Rupert was when old. 

Prrer CunnINGHAM. 


Kensington. 


THE DISPUTANTS ON SHAKSPERE. 


“ It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to haue bene 
wished, that the author himselfe had liu’d to haue set forth, 
and ouerseen his owne writings.” — Iohn Heminge, Henrie 
Condell. 

Aspiring to act the moderator between certain 
disputants on the fidelity and typographic correct- 
ness of the Shakespeare of 1623, as printed by 
Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, I submit to 
the consideration of those who make the fray, and 
of those who lament it, the brief remarks of some 
eminent critics on the principles of editorship, and 
on the delicate process of emendation ; together 
with the repeated admission made by one of the 
contemporaries of Shakspere that errors of the 
press are unavoidable, and emendations therefore 
often requisite. 

I firmly believe that both parties are actuated 
by the same motive: I believe they are both 
anxious to give us the text of the plays as Shak- 
—_ left it— but they differ on many points. 

ow it seems desirable that every editor of the 
dramatist should publish, in due form, his editorial 
canons. We should then have the argument in 
smaller compass — should be led to compare ideas, 
and to reflect on principles—and might award 
praise or censure with more discrimination. 

The remarks on editorship shall now be intro- 
duced. No attempt has been made to increase 
the mass. I have been satisfied with giving, from 
the most accessible sources, what seemed to claim 
transcription on the score of brevity and per- 
tinency. 

“ Que adhuc es pre ea ad illam fere partem consilii 
mei pertinent, quod statui conservare quantum in me est, 
Horatii verba, ordinemque matum, ut ea ex antiquis 
libris ad nos pervenere. — Nisi ita mollis, ita liquida, ita 
clara, ita unica sit emendatio, plane uti dubitare homini 
rerum perito non liceat, modestiz nostre et bonorum li- 
brorum integritati potius ita consulamus, ut in margine, 

uid nobis videatur, indicemus. Dici non potest, quam 
facile sit hic falli, labi, corrumpere quod emendare velis.” 


— J. M. Gesyervs, 1752. 
“I have discharged the dull pe of an editor [of | 
Shakspere ], to my best judgment, with more labour than | 


l expect thanks, with a religious abhorrence of all in- 
novation, and without any indulgence to my private | 


sense or conjecture. — The various readings are fairly put 


in the margin, so that every one may compare them; and 
those I have preferred into the text are constantly ex fide 
codicum, upon authority.” — Alexander Por, 1725, 

“His genuine text [i.e. the text of Shakspere] is for 
the most part religiously adhered to, and the numerous 
faults and blemishes, purely his own, are left as they 
were found. Nothing is altered but what by the clearest 
reasoning can be proved a corruption of the true text, and 
the alteration a real restoration of the genuine reading.” 
— Lewis THEOBALD, 1733. 

“As the corruptions [of the text of 1623] are more 
numerous and of a grosser kind than can well be con- 
ceived but by those who have looked nearly into them; 
so in the correcting them this rule hath been most strictly 
observed, not to give a loose to fancy, or indulge a licen- 
tious spirit of criticism, as if it were fit for any one to 
presume to judge what Shakespeare ought to have written, 
instead of endeavouring to discover truly and retrieve 
what he did write.” — Sir Thomas Hanmer, 1744. 

“The whole a critic can do for an author who deserves 
his service, is to correct the faulty text, to remark the 
peculiarities of language, to illustrate the obscure allu- 
sions, and to explain the beauties and defects of sentiment 
or composition ; and surely, if ever author had a claim to 
this service, it was our Shakespeare.” — William War- 
BURTON, 1747. 

“That many passages [in Shakspere ] have passed in a 
state of depravation through all the editions is indubitably 
certain ; of these the restoration is only to be attempted by 
collation of copies or sagacity of conjecture. — As I prac- 
tised conjecture more, I learned to trust it less; and after 
I had printed a few plays, resolved to insert none of my 
own readings in the text. Upon this caution I now con- 
gratulate myself, for every day encreases my doubt of my 
emendations.” — Samuel Jonnson, 1765. 

The extract from Gesner, while it refers to 
Horace alone, is quite as applicable to an English 
classic. It is a capital summary of editorial duties. 
The other remarks are copied from the prefaces 
to the plays of Shakspere; and there cannot be 
much temerity in asserting that the writers have 
rather shown their acquaintance with the ars 
critica, and courted public favour by the pre- 
tence of editorial fidelity, than fairly described 
their own proceedings. 

Now come the promised remarks on errors of 
the press, which were all made by the same per- 
son in the years 1620, 1623, and 1628. J 


[ To the reader. } 


“Of such errours as haue escaped in the presse, I haue 
thought good to collect onely those, which may bee sup- 
posed likely to trouble the reader in his way, the rest 
being few, and but literall, I hope shall eyther seg 
vnobserued, or excused.” — Hore subseciue, 1620, 

“ The printer to the discreet and curious reader, 

“ After so much as you haue read heere, vttered in 
their iust commendation [i. e. the author and translator], 
let it be my minute, to be heard in a line or two for my 
selfe: which is, that you would be pleased not to lay my 
faults on them. I will neither pretend badnesse of copy, 
or his absence, whose prouince it was to correct it; but 
pray the amendment of these few escapes (as you finde 
them here-vnder noted,) before you begin to reade: with 
hope of your pardon, the rather, because it hath beene 
my care they should be no more.” — de Alfa- 
rache, part I. 1623. Folio, 
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“ The printer to the curious reader. 

“Tt were a hard taske and rarely to be performed, for 
any printer to vndertake the printing of a booke of this | 
bulke and nature, without some faults; yea, were his 
copy neuer so fayre, or his apprehension so quicke. It is | 
a decorum in Guzman to commit many solecismes, whose 
life was so full of disorders. This life of his being 26. 
seuerall times printed in the Spanish tongue in a few 
years, did neuer appeare to the world, but with errata: 
which makes me the more presuming on your humane 
courtesie: and as in the first, so in this second part, 
vouchsafe with your pen, the amendment of these few 
faults, before you begin to read the rest of his life.” — 
Guzman de Alfarache, part II. 1623. Folio. 

“ To the reader. 

“ If any faults haue escap’d the presse, (as few bookes 
can bee printed without), impose them not on the author 
I intreat thee; but rather impute them to mine and the 
printers ouersight, who seriously promise on the re-im- 

ression hereof, by greater care and diligence for this our 
‘ormer default, to make thee ample satisfaction.” Micro- 
cosmographie, 1628, 12°. 

In the Hore subsecive, twenty-five errors are 
noticed. Some are material; as least for most, 
nations for natures, must for much, prescription for 
proscription. Others are slight, or relative to 
punctuation. In Guzman de Alfarache we have 
forty errors save one. Examples: time for ayre, 
in clearing for indearing, many for money, top for 
toy, cartas for cantos, indisposition for in disposition, 
the for they, ad ebbe for an ebbe, §c. The last 
error noticed is a turned letter! 

Whatever be the merits or defects of the folio 
of 1623, and whatever may have been the pre- 
vailing state of the press at that period, it is 
manifest that the author of the above addresses 
To the reader was perfectly aware of the import~ 
ance of typographic correctness, and very anxious 
to secure it. 

Now, the author of those addresses was no other 
than the aforesaid Edward Blount; and it is my 
conviction, which I can justify by a variety of 
circumstantial evidenee, that he was the real 
editor of the rixrst rotio SHAKESPEARE. 

Botton Corney. 


The Terrace, Barnes. 


Minor Aotes, 


Inn-Signs painted by Eminent Artists. — The 
Birmingham Journal of Dec. 13. contains an in- 
teresting article (copied, with additions, from the 
Brighton Gazette,) entitled “ An Artist's Haunt,” 
descriptive of Bettws-y-Coed and David Cox. 
It states, that the sign of “ ‘The Oak,” at Bettws, 
was painted by Mr. Cox; and amusingly tells 
how that bold landscape painter, while mounted 
upon a ladder, and working away at bis sign, was 
caught in the very act by one of his lady-pupils, 
Then follows this extract : — 


“ Sign painting has been the occasional amusement of 


joey J artists; and, sometimes, it has been adopted 
the less provident followers of art, as a convenient m 


| of settling an account with the landlord. Morland is 


known to have had recourse to this expedient on more 


{ than one occasion. Wales can boast of another sign from 


the pencil of a distinguished landscape painter. For the 
little inn of the hilly Ruthin, Richard Wilson painted the 
well known ‘ Loggerheads,’ with the inscription, ‘We 
three Loggerheads be.’ ” 

This seems to open up a fit, and not uninter- 
esting, subject for “N. & Q.,” some of whose 
correspondents may be able to point out how 
many of Morland’s four thousand pictures were 
inn-signs ? painted for “The Plough,” at Kensal 
Green, or the like places of resort; and may also 
add similar instances of other artists. 

Curusert Bene, B.A, 


Size and Sizings.— Richardson, in his Dic- 
tionary, explains our Cambridge word size and 
sizings thus: size, the same as assize, means to 
“allot,” “weigh,” or“ portion out ;” hence, “ sizings, 
the allotted part,” (1 am quoting from memory). 
In Matthew Robinson’s Biography, edited b 
Mayor, we find (p. 23.) an extract from Strype’s 
letter to his mother; in which he says he some- 
times got a ciza, i. e. a farthingworth of beer from 
the butteries: and also, that his breakfast cost 
five farthings; two farthings for his bread, and 
two for his butter or cheese, and a cize of beer. 
I wish to know whether sizings, §c., may not 
come from this word ciza? I will just add, that 
I do not find this word in either Richardson or 
Webster. B. A. H. 

Trin. Coll. Camb. 


Adjuration in Pembrokeshire. — The peasantry 
of Pembrokeshire are still in the habit of using a 
form of adjuration which has descended to them 
from the old Roman Catholic times. They swear 
to this day “ By our Lady,” although they have 
corrupted the phrase into “ b’lady,” and are quite 
ignorant of its origin: still it forms a curious link 
between the past and present, and shows how 
forms of speech will linger in the memory, when 
the time and circumstances which gave them their 
origin have passed away. Joun Pavin Parurrs, 

Haverfordwest. 


Cardinal Wiseman and “ Nice.” — The cardinal, 
in a very ingenious lecture, delivered by him in 
April last, at the Marylebone Institution, remarks 
on the vague and indiscriminate use of the word 
“ Nice,”and the necessary result, “ vague and indis- 
criminate thoughts.” But the cardinal is himself 
in great error in insisting that the word in the 
English language properly designates “ accuracy, 
cpeecen discrimination,” and seeks to confirm 
his assertion by a reference to any old dictionary. 
Such old dictionaries as Ainsworth and Johnson 
are in his favour; but our older dictionaries (which 


the cardinal cannot have consulted) all agree that 
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“nice” primarily means “ soft,” whence, continues 
Mr. Smart, who with his usual good sense adopts 
their interpretation, “ delicate, tender, dainty,” &c. 
It is agreed by our etymologists that “ nesh and 
nice” are the same word differently written. 
“Nesh,” I have in my younger days frequently 
heard used in the Midland counties — as Junius 
explains it — tener frigoris. In Richardson's 
Supplement are two (to modern ears) rather cu- 
rious usages of this word from Wiclif: “ God hath 
maad neische myn hert (mollivit),” “A nessh 
answere (mollis) breketh wrathe.” The explan- 
ation and etymology (from Skinner) correspond. 
Yet something may be said in favour of nice, as 
used in some of the cardinal’s instances. ‘Things 
that are nice are also pleasing, agreeable; a nice 
day, a nice man, or a pleasant day, a pleasant man. 
We have many very Seuss expressions, as a good 
dinner, a good whipping ; which latter good thing 
was about, the other day, not very nicely, to be 
bestowed on the wrong member of the family. 
The cardinal makes some strong and just re- 
marks on the force of our word “ murther,” and of 
the more powerful import of child-murther than 
infanticide, and of self-murther than suicide ; and 
he might have taxed his ingenuity to account 
for the absence from the language of our ancestors 
of such words as would correspond to the Latin- 
isms, parricide, matricide, fratricide; complex 
terms, which, as Locke would strangely contend, 
gave to the Romans so many more complex ideas 
than the circumlocutions — killing of a father, 
killing of a mother, &c., could denote. 
Bloomsbury. 


The Oldest Proverb. — It appears from 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 13., that the oldest proverb on record is, 
“ Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked ;” sirice 
David declared it to be “the proverb of the an- 
cients.” Consequently it must be older than any 
proverb of his son Solomon. ABHBA. 


Oliver Cromwell's Coach: Destruction of the 
Great Seal in 1660.—I have before me a frag- 
ment of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
for Monday, May 28, 1660, from which I make 
the following curious extracts :* 


“ The House being informed, that a rich Coach, here- 
tofore bought by Oliver Cromwell, and paid for at the 
public Charge, is seized by the Serjeant-at-Arms attend- 
ing this House, but detained by a Coachmaker, upon 
Pretence of an Attachment for a Debt; 

ad That it be referred to the Members of this 
House, who are of the Council of State, to examine the 
Matter; and whether there be any such real Debt; and 
to give such Order for the securing the same, for his 
Majesty’s Service, as upon Examination, they shall find 
just and meet.” 

“ Resolved, That the Great Seal, in the Custody of Sir 


{* These extracts are printed in The Journals of the 


House of Commons, vol. viii. p. 47.— Ep. ] 


Thomas Widdrington, and the rest of the late Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, be brought into this House this 
Forenoon, before the Rising of the House, by the said 
late Commissioners, or those Two of them that are Mem« 
bers of this House, to be here defaced. 


“The Smith, according to the Order of this House, 
came to the Bar of this House; and there, sitting the 
House, broke the Great Seal in several Pieces: And the 
same, so broken, was delivered to the late Commissioners, 
as their Fees.” 

C. Mansrietp 

Birmingham. 


Simon's “ Account of Irish Coins.” — Three ma- 
nuscript volumes of Minutes of the Physico-His- 
torical Society of Dublin are deposited in the 
library of the College of Physicians, Dublin, and 
contain the following particulars relative to 
Simon’s well-known work on Irish coins : 

“ Monday, December 7, 1747. Mr. Simon produced an 
Essay on Irish Coins, which is referred to the perusal of 
Dr. Corbet [Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin], and Mr. 
Harris [ Editor of Sir James Ware’s Works. ).” 

“Monday, January 4, 1747-8. Mr. Harris reported, 
that on the perusal of Mr. Simon’s Account of Irish Coins 
by himself and the Rev. Dr. Corbet, it appeared to them 
worthy of publication. 

“ Ordered, that Mr.Simon’s Account of Irish Coins be 
published by, and with the approbation of, this Society.” 

“ Monday, October 3, 1748. Ordered, that the sum of 
six pounds, eight shillings, be paid to Mr. James Simon, 
for eight copper-plates, for his Lssay on Irish Coins.” 

The charge of sixteen shillings for each plate is 
by no means high. Anuna. 


Queries. 


PORTRAIT OF ERASMUS BY HOLBEIN AT GREY- 
STOKE CASTLE. 


Amongst the valuable productions of art in the 
possession of Henry Howard, Esq., at Greystoke 
Castle, a small highly finished portrait of Erasmus 
has been preserved, which has been mentioned in 
certain published accounts of Greystoke, as has 
also an inscription on the back of the portrait, 
This inscription, however, which may be regarded 
as nearly contemporary with the painting, has not 
been perfectly decyphered. The correct reading 
appears to be as follows: 

“ Haunze Holbeine me fecit 
Johanne Novye me dedit 
Edwardus Banyster me possidit.” 

Who were the persons thus commemorated, 
through whose hands this interesting picture is 
thus recorded to have passed ? Apert Way. 


BALLAD UPON RICHARD III. 


Again about an old ballad. My inqui 
through “ N. & Q.” was so successful last time 
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was in a difficulty, that Iam induced to put an- 
other question to your correspondents of a similar 
kind. In the first place, however, let me thank 
Dr. Rimuautr for the ready assistance and useful 
information he afforded me, respecting the fine old 
national ballad on Henry V. and the battle of 
Agincourt. I did not bear in mind that it bad 
been quoted in Heywood’s “ Edward IV.,” 1600 ; 
but that fact had been previously called to my 
recollection in a private note, which showed that 
it had already been noticed by our mutual friend, 
Mr. W. Chappell, in the new edition of his Po- 
pular Ballad Music of England, a work of the 
greatest interest and industry. 

Dr. Rimsavutrt states that the ballad on the 
“ Battle of Agincourt” exists, as he believes, in 
the Pepysian Collection at Cambridge. Is such 
the case with respect to another historical effusion 
of the same sort, on a very different subject, the 
life and character of Richard III.? A ballad 
with the title of “A Tragical Report of King 
Richard IIL.” was licensed, with twenty others, 
to Henry Carre in the summer of 1586; see the 
Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany (published by the Shakspeare Society in 
1849), vol. ii. p.212. Has this production come 
down to our day in any shape, either printed or 
manuscript ? That is my question. The late 
Mr. Heber had a volume of short popular poems, 
in a handwriting of about the time of Anne or 
George I., which he lent to me, and from which, 
with his permission, I copied several pieces, one 
of them a ballad headed “ Of King Richard IIT.” 
It is not at all impossible that this is the very 
ballad licensed to Henry Carre, and it opens 
thus : 

“ King Richard, you shall understand, 
Was cruel’st tyrant in this land; 
King John that Arthur slew, 
Was not so bloody as this king: 
He kill’d but one nephew, 
But Richard did a bloodyer thing ; 
He smothered nephews two.” 

I give my extracts in modern orthography, be- 
cause the MS. I copied did not at all profess to 
follow what must have been the old spelling. An- 
other stanza (there are eight of them in the 
whole) is this: 

“No sooner was King Edward dead, 
Than he made shorter by the head 
The friends of the poor Queen ; 
For Rivers, Hastings, and Lord Gray, > 
Alive no more were seen: 
At Pomfret they were made away, 
As they had never been.” 

Here we have an historical error (not of much 
consequence in productions of this class), for it 
was Vaughan, and not Hastings, who suffered 
with Rivers and Grey at Pomfret. The preceding 
quotations will be enough to enable the readers of 


“N. & Q.” to identify the ballad, but I will sub- 


join the concluding stanza, which follows the 
mention of the battle of Bosworth Field : 
“ Wherein the tyrant he was slain, 
And Henry did the crown obtain, 
Which many a year he wore; 
Uniting so the roses two, 
Most deadly foes before, 
To flourish here as erst they grew, 
And shall do evermore.” . 
Has the preceding production ever been prin 
or reprinted ? and is any other copy of it in ma- 
nuscript known? The sooner I procure informa- 
tion on either of these points, the more serviceable 
it will be to J. Payne Couuier. 
Maidenhead. 


MORLEY'S FIRST BOOKE OF AYRES, FOL. 1600. 


The late Mr. T. Rodd, a few years ago, sold a 
copy of this work for 1/. 1s. Its full title is: 

“ The first Booke of Ayres, or little short Songs to sing 
and play to the Lute with the Base-Viol, by Thomas 
Morley, fol. London, 1600.” 


A copy of it is most particularly desired, and if 
the purchaser of Rodd’s exemplar of it, or an 
other possessor, would kindly communicate wi 
me at No. 6. Tregunter Road, West Brompton, 
near London, I would willingly, if a purchase is 
practicable, give ten guineas for the book rather 
than not possess it. The “N.& Q.” would in- 
crease the obligations to which many of us are 
under to it, if it could be a medium for obtaining 
some otherwise almost “ impossible ” books. There 
are some old plays of Shakspeare and others that 
I know are in existence, for which one would wil- 
lingly give weight in gold including their binding 
in the scale. How gladly would I give 105. for 
a nice copy of the Hamiet of 1604, to put in the 
same case with the recently acquired and cherished 
treasure of that of 1603! J. O. 


Minor Queries. 


* John Decastro and his Brother Bat.” — Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give information re- 
specting a novel called John Decastro and his 
Brother Bat, published by Mr. Egerton in 1815; 
any particulars respecting the book and its ae ? 


Interment in Stone Coffins. —I request to know 
any well-authenticated instances of interment in 
a stone coffin, with recess for the head, and a 
bevelled or peaked lid of stone, as early as the end 
of the eleventh or during the twelfth century, or 
how soon thereafter ? 

I inquire, also, for any instance of a body, so 
entombed or otherwise, swathed in a leathern 
shroud, laced or not on the back or front, about 
the same period, P.C. 
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Northaw. — What is the derivation of this 
name? It is a parish in the Hundred of Cashio- 
bury in Hertfordshire, and is sometimes called 
Northall. What is the name by which it is first 
mentioned in any known record M.N. 


A Man Eating Himself.— Can you, or any of 
your readers, inform me in what book it is related 
that a man was taken prisoner by savages who, 
before killing him, cut a steak from him and put 
it before the fire; while thus engaged they were 
attacked by hostile tribes and reduced to flight. 
The prisoner being released, and famished with 
hunger, was unable to find anything else to eat 
except his own steak. On this he made a hear 
meal, and recovering from his wound, lived to tell 
the strange tale that he had eaten his own beef- 
steak. I am told that this story is to be found in 
some book of travels, &c., and am anxious to know 
the name, in order to see this curious anecdote 
with my own eyes. F. J. W. 


A about a Snail.— Some years ago I 
made a “ Note” of a curious woodcut representing 
a snail defying the attacks of armed men. It was 
a very curious engraving, and it was accompanied 
with the following lines : 

“T am a beest of right great been) 
Upon my backe my house reysed I bere; 
I am neyther flesshe ne bone to avayle: 
As well as a great oxe two hornes I were: 
If that these armed men approche me nere, * 
I shall them soone vaynquysshe every chone: 
But they dare nat, for fere of me alone.” 


I noted this at the time, it being in Pynson’s 
edition of the Kalender of Shepherdes, but on re- 
ference to the Grenville copy of that work in the 
British Museum, I cannot discover any trace of 
either the lines or woodcut. The Grenville copy 
is imperfect, and [ have a faint impression I may 
have copied from one of the Bagford scraps, not 
thinking it necessary to refer to the latter, but 
rather to the work itself. Either this is the case, 
or the reference is altogether a wrong one, oc- 
casioned by some oversight or other. If any of 
sed readers could assist me in unravelling this 
ittle mystery, they would confer a very great 


favour. J. O. 


Impossible Problems. — Would Proressor Ds 
Morgan inform me whether it is possible to prove 
the impossibility of solving the following pro- 
blems? (1.) The three bodies. (2.) The per- 
petual motion. (3.) The quadrature of the circle. 
(4.) The trisection of a plane angle. 

I am in want of demonstrations of the impos- 
sibility of solving the last, two. 

It is not enough to say that x is not a square 
number. Can Prorgssor De Morean give me, 
or refer me to such demonstrations? It seems to 


me that a history of the failures to solve (3.) 


would be of great use to those whom the Atheneum 
designates as the unlearned ingenious. Such a 
work, too, would be full of curious personal his- 
tory, and would exhibit examples of the most 
heroic struggles against nature and reason. 
C. Mansrizcp 
Birmingham. 


Major André.— Was he descendant of, or a 
member of the same family as, St. André, the sur- 
geon of Queen Anne’s time ; who, like “ Wicked 
Will Whiston,” was so egregiously imposed upon 
by Miss Tofts of Godalming, of rabbit-breeding 
notoriety ? Henry T. Rizer. 


Michaelmas Day Saying. — A lady wishes to 
know the origin of the saying, that “ On Michael- 
mas Day the devil puts his foot on the black- 
berries ;" whence it is inferred that they should 
not be eaten subsequently. Is this saying current 
elsewhere than in the north of Ireland ? 

E. H. D. D. 


Songs. — In Doran's Table Traits there is given 
a well-known song in India, which used often to 
be sung, and was, I believe, written by — 
during the first Burmese War. The chorus, wi 
a slight variation, is: 
“ Ay ! Stand to your glasses — steady ! 
The reckless here are the wise; 
One cup to the Dead already — 
Hurrah for the next that dies !” 
Can anybody tell me who the author was ? 
Where can I procure a copy of the well-known 
song written by a Dublin College student: 


“ Who fears to s of 98?” 
T. 


Onion Jack. — 

“ The new system began with a change of flag. From 
the accession of the Stuarts, the Union Jack had streamed 
from the topmasts of every vessel engaged in the service 
of the State: but the King’s removal having dissolved 
the necessary legal connection of the two countries, all 
ships at sea in actual service were henceforth ordered to 
carry only a red cross on a white ground.” 

Is this (from Hepworth Dixon's Robert Blake, 
p- 98., edit. 1856,) correct ? 

At p. 101. infra, Mr. Dixon says: 

“ Before going on board the flag-ship, he (Blake) took 
care to supply himself with Jacks, standards, and stud- 
ding sails for giving chace.” 

How, or why did he, if Jacks in the navy were 
done away with? Unless, perhaps, for the sake of 
ruse. J.0. L. 


“ Perimus licitis.”— This was the motto of the 
first Lord Teignmouth, who said that he did not 
know the authority for it. Can any one tell? In 
the Cripplegate Lectures (vol. i. p. 389.) is quoted, 
“ Licitis perimus omnes,” but without any autho- 

ApuBa. 


rity being given. 
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“ Khaspardo.” — Could any of your Greenock 
correspondents inform me who wrote Khas $ 
or the Grateful Slave, a drama. By M. M. S.— 
Greenock, 1832. It is said to have been the pro- 
duction of a very young author. R. Ineuts. 


Freemasons’ Lodge at York.—A charter, written 
in Anglo-Saxon characters, is said to have been 
granted by King Athelstan to his son Edwin, 
authorising him to establish and hold a lodge of 
Freemasons at York. Will any of your corre- 
spondents be so good as to afford me information 
concerning the existence of such a charter? Or, 
if (as it is suspected) it be merely a forgery, what 


are the date and purpose of the spurious docu- 
ment? and where may any information be ob- 


tained concerning it ? ¥. 


Simon de Montfort.—If any of your numerous 
readers would be kind enough to give me any 
information respecting the descendants of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and also respect- 
ing the several possessions of the Duchy of Bre- 
tagne or Brittany, they would greatly oblige 

Cuartes S. 


University Degrees. — Oxford graduates are 
admitted at Cambridge “ad eundem gradum,” 
and vice verséd. Do Oxford and Cambridge, or 
either of them, extend this courtesy to the mem- 
bers of any other university in the United King- 
dom ? A Grapvate or Lonpon. 


Bachelor of Arts of Cambridge.— Will any of 
your University readers kindly inform me whe- 
ther it is allowable for a B.A. of Cambridge to 
enter himself at Oxford as a Freshman, and com- 
pete for honours in the regular period? Does 
custom or the statutes decide this ? 

B. A. (Cantab.) 


Dr. Wiseman's Lectures.— Can any of your 
correspondents direct me to a full and exact re- 
view (the more copious the better) of Dr. (now 
Cardinal) Wiseman’s Lectures on the Principal 
Doctrines and Practices of the Roman — ? = 

A. M. B. 


“ Not lost but gone before.” — Where does the 
line occur — 
« Not lost but gone before ” ? 
It is a most familiar quotation, yet nobody that I 
have asked, Lord Brougham among others, can 
give me the name of the author. Mrxivs. 
Temple, 


Brooke Pedigree.— It has been said that Sir 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, is lineally de- 
scended from Sir Robert Viner, Mayor of London, 
who is mentioned in The Spectator, No. 462. Can 
this pedigree be traced? Any information re- 
specting the family of Sir J. Brooke will be ac- 

e. 


ceptabl 


Resvurinvs. 


“ Les peines du départ,” §c.— Whence is the’ 


line — 
“Les peines du départ sont pour celui qui reste?” 


I think it is quoted in Chateaubriand’s Memoires 
@ Outre-Tombe. X. H. 


Bokenham Family, co. Suffolk. —In the church 
of St. Gregory, Norwich, is a monument to Henry 
Bokenham, M.D. (ob. 1696), son of Reginald 
Bokenham, Esqr., of Wortham, co. Suffolk. Arms, 
Or, a lion ramp. gu.; over all, on a bend, az. three 
bezants. Crest, A lion ramp. 

The Bokenhams of Great Thornham, co. Suf- 
folk, from whose pedigree the following is an 
extract, bore (I believe) the same arms. 

Sir Henry Bokenham, Knt., of Great pemeseamna | 


Wiseman Bokenham,=Grace, daughter of Paul d’Ewes, Esq., of Stow- 
ob. 1670. | langtoft, ob. 1666. 


Dorothy, 
ob. 1654. ob. 1655. 
What connection was there between these two 
families ? Any genealogical or other information 
respecting the Wortham family will be acceptable. 
J. Cyprian Rust. 


| 
Walsingham Bokenham 
(2nd son), ob. 1667. 


Norwich. 


O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone.— Where is the pedi- 
gree of O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, to be found, in 
print, or in manuscript ? -G.N. 


Do Bees use Soot ?—In the new edition of that 
fascinating book, The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, the writer says (in a note to p. 210.) 
that in the wide chimneys of the cottages in the 
“Lake district ” he often used to hear the mur- 
mur of bees, and “on inquiry,” he adds, “I found 
that soot (chiefly from wood and peats) was useful 
in some stage of their wax or honey manufacture.” 
Is there any foundation of fact in this — to me — 
strange assertion? As an old bee-keeper, I was 
as little prepared for it on any ground of personal 
observation, as I am bound, on other accounts, to 
question its correctness. D. 


Gentoos. — What is the origin of this term for 
the Hindoos employed in early works on India? 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


finor Queries with Answers, 


William Collins. —W illiam Collins, the poet and 
the friend of Thomson, removed from Richmond, 
on the death of the latter, to Chichester, where he 
died and was buried. Has there been any me- 
morial erected to him? or is even the very _ 
where he was interred accurately known? I fear 
not. Mr. John Scott made a pilgrimage to Chi- 
chester to find out his last resting-place, but did 
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not succeed in discovering it.* Notwithstanding, 
I am induced, late as it may be, if still the spot 
remains unmarked, to hope some reader of “ N. & 
Q.,” and a lover of genuine poetry, acquainted 
with the locality, will endeavour to ascertain 
where his mortal remains were deposited; and to 
urge him on to this praiseworthy task, may I be 
permitted simply to repeat two stanzas of his 
beautiful composition ?—one from his “ Ode on 
the Death of Thomson,” the other from the Dirge 
in “Cymbeline,” and both of which one cannot 
read over and over again without increased ad- 
miration : 
“ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
Where Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 


“Each lovely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
Beloved, till life can charm no more; 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead.” 
x: 
[William Collins expired in the house of his sister, 

Mrs. Sempill, at Chichester, and was buried in St. An- 
drew’s Church, in the East Street. In Chichester Cathe- 
dral is a neat tablet, executed by Flaxman, and erected 
by public subs ription, to the memory of this unfortunate 
poet. He is represented as just recovered from a fit of 
phrenzy, to which he was subject, and in a calm and re- 
clining posture seeking refuge from his misfortunes in 
the consolations of the Gospel, while his lyre, and one of 
his first poems, lie neglected on the ground. Above are 
the figures of Love and Pity, entwined in each other’s 
arms. Underneath are some lines, the joint composition 
of William Hayley and John Sargent, Esqs. See Beauties 
of — and Wales, and Hay’s History of Chichester, 
p- 529. 


Society of Astrologers.—In a manuscript volume 
among the collections in the British Museum, 
Additional MS., 11302., I find — 


“1650. Aug. 8%, Dr Gell preached before the Society 
of Astrologers.” 

Is anything of the establishment or one 4 of 
such Society known ? 


ae Sermons are in print preached by Dr. Robert 
Gell before this Society in the Church of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, one on Aug. 1, 1649; the other on Aug. 8, 1650. 
In the former it is said to have been preached “before 
the learned Society of Astrologers;” but in the latter, 
“before the learned Societie of Artists or Astrologers.” 
The Society seems to have had an annual meeting, for at 
the commencement of the Sermon in 1649 the preacher 
says, “ As for you the learned Society of Artists, with 
whom now properly my business is, your anniversary 
meeting is, I hope, for more noble ends, the common good 
and benefit of mankind; the nourishing and strength- 
ening of true, mutual, Christian love; the owning of 
the great God, whose name is Love, in his works of 


* See The Poetical Works of John Scott, Esq., 8vo. 1782, 
in which, at p. 323-4., are stanzas written at Midhurst, 
on his return from Chichester, where he had attempted in 
vain to find the burial-place of Collins, 


nature and government of the world by stars and angels, 
neglected by almost all other men.” } 


“ Whitmeats.” — “ His diet was chiefly whit- 
meats.” What were they? J. B. 

[ Whit-meats, or rather White-meats, were milk, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, white pots, and custards; any milky 
diet ; also fowls, chickens, turkeys, pigs, rabbits, &c, 
White-meats were formerly forbidden in Lent. ] 


“ Rousseau's Dream.” —Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the well-known melody called 
“ Rousseau’s Dream” was the production of the 
celebrated Jean Jacques Rousseau, the author of 
“Emile,” and “La Nouvelle Heloise?” and, if so, in 
which of his musical works it occurs? J. H. R. 

Birmingham. 

[There is no doubt of this melody being the production 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. But it is not found in the 
Collection, Les Consolations des Miséres de ma Vie, ow 
Recueil d’ Airs, Romances, et Duos. Paris, 1781, fol. Per- 
haps some one of its numerous arrangers may be able to 
supply the information required. ] 


Twelfth Day at St. James'.—In the Lady's 
Magazine for 1760 is the following : 

“ Sunday 6. Jan. being twelfth day, and a collar and 
offering day at St. James’, his Majesty, preceded by the 
heralds, pursuivants, &c., and the Knights of the Garter, 
Thistle, and Bath, in the collars of their respective orders, 
went to the Royal chapel at St. James’s, and offered gold, 
myrrh, and frankincense, in imitation of the eastern Magi 
offering to our Saviour.” 


1. When was this custom given up P 

2. Was incense burnt in the chapel at that 
time ? J.C. 
The custom is not yet given up. The gold, myrrh, 


and frankincense are still offered, They are presented in 
small silk bags. ] 


Replies, 


LONGEVITY, AND THE TRANSMISSION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE THROUGH FEW LINKS. 
(2™ S. ii. 483.) 

May not the subject of longevity, which has 
been pleasantly treated by many of your corre- 
spondents, and by none more so than by Mr. 
Sypney Gipson, be illustrated by the instance 
of Lettice, Countess of Leicester? She was born 
in 1539, or at latest in 1540, and was consequently 
seven years old at the death of Henry VIII. She 
may very well have had a recollection of the bluff 
monarch who cut off the head of her great-aunt 
Anne Boleyn. During the reign of Edward VI. 
the young Lettice was still a girl, but Sir Francis 
Knollys, her father, was about the Court, and 
Lettice, no doubt, saw and was acquainted with 
the youthful sovereign. The succession of Mary 
threw the family of Lettice into the shade. As a 
relative of the Boleyns, and the child of a Puri- 
tan, she could expect no favour from the daughter 
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of Catherine of Arragon, but Mary and Philip 
were doubtless personally known to her. At Eli- 
zabeth’s accession Lettice was in her eighteenth 
yest, and in all the beauty of opening woman- 
ood. About 1566, at the age of twenty-six, she 
was married to the young Walter Devereux, Vis- 
count Hereford, created Earl of Essex in 1572. 
He died in 1576, and in 1578 his beautiful Coun- 
tess was secretly married to Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester. The great favourite died in 1588, 
and within the year of her weeds Lettice was 
again married to an unthrifty knight of doubtful 
character, Sir Christopher Blount. In 1601, Let- 
tice became a widow for the third time: her hus- 
band was a party to the treasonable madness of 
her son, and both suffered on the scaffold. Such 
accumulated troubles would have sufficed to kill 
an ordinary woman, but Lettice retired to Dray- 
ton Bassett, and lived on in spite of her sorrows. 
In James's time her connections were in favour. 
She came up to London to share the smiles of the 
new dynasty, and to contest for her position as 
Countess of Leicester against the “ base-born” 
son of her predecessor in the Earl's affections. 
At James's death she had attained the age of 
eighty-five, with faculties unimpaired. We may 
imagine that she was introduced to the new sove- 
reign. The grandmother of the Earls of Holland 
and Warwick, and the relation of half the Court, 
would naturally attract the attention and share 
the courtesies of the lively Henrietta and the 
ve, stately, formal Charles. He was the sixth 
nglish sovereign (or the seventh, if Philip be 
counted) whom she had seen. The last few years 
of her life were passed at Drayton: 
“ Where she spent her days so well, 
That to her the better sort 
Came as to an holy court, 
And the poor that lived near 
Dearth nor famine could not fear 
Whilst she lived.” 

Until within a year or two of her death, we are 
told that she “could yet walk a mile of a morn- 
ing.” She died on Christmas Day in 1634, at the 
age of ninety-four. 

Lettice was one of a long-lived race. Her 
father lived till 1596, and one of her brothers 
attained the age of eighty-six, and another that 
of ninety-nine. 

There is nothing incredible, or even very extra- 
ordinary, in the attained by the Countess Let- 
tice, as in some others of the cases quoted by your 
correspondents, but even her years will produce 
curious results if applied to the subject of possible 
transmission of knowledge through few links. I 


will give one example: Dr. Johnson, who was | 


born in 1709, might have known a person who 


had seen the Countess Lettice. If there are not | 


now, there were amongst us within the last three 


There might therefore be only two links between 
ourselves and the Countess Lettice, who saw 


Henry VIIL Joun Bruce. 


PATRICK RUTHVEN. 
(2™ §. ii. 101. 261.) 


Notwithstanding the applications from Gus- 
tavus Adolphus to Charles L in behalf of Patrick 
Ruthven, it is certain that he never obtained the 
sought-for restoration to the honours or estates of 
Gowrie, which still remain under attainder. He 
seems, however, to have assumed in his latter 
years the title of Lord Ruthven, though that was 
in the same predicament with the earldom of 
Gowrie. It may be a matter of inquiry, why the 
King of Sweden interested himself for Patrick, 
as he does not, in the letter of October, 1627, 
speak of him as in his service, or personally known 
to him. There were several officers of the name 
of Ruthven who served with distinction under 
that great warrior, and who must have po 
considerable influence with him, and it is not im- 
probable that they recommended Patrick’s unfor- 
tunate situation to him. Of these was the cele- 
brated General and toper, Sir Patrick Ruthven, 
created in 1639 Lord Ruthven of Ettrick ; and in 
1642, Earl of Forth in Scotland, and advanced in 
1644 to the peerage of England by the title of 
Earl of Brentford. He and his two brothers (or 
nephews), Colonel Sir Francis Ruthven of Carse, 
and General-Major Sir John Ruthven of Dun- 
glass, were younger sons of the family of Ruthven 
of Ballendean, descended from a common ancestor 
with the Gowries (both illegitimately); but I 
have not been able to meet with any proof of his 
lordship’s parentage. 

From Mr. Bruce’s “ Letter to Garter,” (Arche- 
ologia, vol. xxxiv.), it appears that Patrick (Lord) 
Ruthven was buried May 24, 1652, and left two 
sons and a daughter; and that to Patrick Ruth- 
ven, Esq., “son of Patrick Lord Ruthven, late of 
Scotland,” letters of administration were granted 
March 13, 1656-7. Has any later notice been 
discovered of these brothers? The sister, Maria, 
has been described as possessing great personal 
attractions, and holding an appointment in the 
household of Henrietta Maria, who, with Charles I, 
promoted her marriage with Sir Anthony Van- 
dyck, the celebrated painter. By him she had 
an only daughter Justiniana, baptized the same 
day her father died, December 9, 1641; after- 
wards married to Sir John Stepney, Bart. 

Nothing seems to be known of the fate of 
Patrick’s elder brother William Ruthven, who 
went abroad, and is said to have been also a pro- 
ficient in chemistry ; but from the former having 
claimed to be restored to the honours of his fa- 


or four years, persons who knew Dr. Johnson. | mily, and assumed one of them, it is to be pre- 
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sumed that he predeceased without male issue. 
Burnet, in the History of his Own Time, seems to 
have confounded these together, as he speaks of a 
brother of the last Earl of Gowrie, who “ went 
and lived beyond sea; and it was given out that 
he had found the philosopher's stone. He had two 
sons, who died without issue; and one daughter, 
married to Sir Anthony Vandyke.” * 
Wood, in his edition of Douglas’s Peerage, ap- 
ntly misled by the assumed title of Lord 
uthven by the “eminent physician,” as Patrick 
has been styled, ascribes the authorship of The 
Ladies Cabinet enlarged and opened to Thomas, 
lst Lord Ruthven of Ireland ; a peerage created 
in 1651, that expired on the death of his son 
David, 2nd baron.f From varicus circumstances 
it is clear that this was not the case ; and besides, 
the author is designed “late” in the edition of 
1667, while Lord Thomas, who was a soldier, sur- 
vived till 1673. R. R. 


RHUBARB, WHEN INTRODUCED ? 
(2™ §, ii. 430.) 


Miller (Gard. Dict., by Thos. Martyn, Reg. 
Prof. Bot. Univ. Camb., London, 1807), speaking 
of the seven different species of rhubarb, says : 

1. Rheum Rhaponticum (Rhapontic rhubarb), 
native of Asia. It was cultivated in 1629 by Mr. 
John Parkinson (Hort. Kew.), who informs us that 
it was sent him from beyond sea by a worthy gen- 
tleman, Dr. Matth. Lister, one of the king's phy- 
sicians; and first grew with him, before it was 
ever seen or known elsewhere in England. 
(Parad. 484.) 

2. Rheum undulatum (waved-leaved rhubarb), a 
native of China and Siberia, cultivated in 1759 by 
Mr. Miller. (Hort. Kew.) 

3. Rheum palmatum (officinal rhubarb). Native 
of China and Tartary, cultivated before 1768 by 
Mr. Miller. (Hort. Kew.) 

In the last folio edition of the Dictionary, which 
was published in that year, he says that the seeds | 
had been then lately brought to England, from | 
which many plants were raised; but that the | 

lant in the Chelsea Garden had not flowered, nor 

ad he seen any plants in that state. In 1724 
Professor Bradley (Husbandry and Gard., vol. iii. 
ch. ii. p. 64.) says, “I could wish that we could 

t some of the true rhubarb, if possible, for this | 

not yet grown in Europe, as I could ever find; | 


| 

* The Bishop is wrong in making the Countess of | 
Gowrie the daughter of Lord Ruthven by Queen Mar- 
garet, as her mother was Lady Janet Stewart, daughter 
of the Earl of Atholl. The Gowries had, consequently, 
S relation through her to the English crown, as imagined 

him. 

¢t This cannot be disputed, though the title has 
de facto been a long period, 


pm « once, I remember, the late ingenious Mr. 
Jacob Bobart thought he had got it. It was not 
until 1732 that botanists became acquainted with 
any species of Rheum, which seemed to afford the 
officinal rhubarb, when some plants received from 
Russia by Jussieu at Paris and Rand at Chelsea, 
were said to supply this important desideratum, 
and as such were adopted by Linnzus in his first 
edition of the Species Plantarum, under the name 
of Rheum pe ea (Mr. Miller had the 
seeds from Boerhaave in 1734.) 

This, however, was not very generally received 
as the true rhubarb; and with a view to ascer- 
tain this matter more completely, Boerhaave pro- 
cured from a Tartarian rhubarb merchant the 
seeds of the plants which produced the roots that 
he annually sold, and were admitted at St. Peters- 
burgh to the genuine rhubarb. These seeds 
were soon propagated, and were discovered by 
De Gorter to produce two distinct species, viz. 
the Rhabarbarum of Linnzus, or as it has since 
been called, undulatum, and another, a specimen 
of which being presented to Linneus, he declared 
it to be a new one, and introduced it in his second 
edition of the Species Plantarum by the name of 
Rheum palmatum. Previous to this, De Gorter 
had repeatedly sent the seeds to Linnzus, but the 
young plants which they produced constantly 
perished; at length he obtained the fresh root, 
which succeeded very well at Upsal, and after- 
wards enabled the younger Linneus to describe 
this plant in 1767. 

But two years antecedent to this, Dr. Hope's 
account of the Rheum palmatum, as it grew in the 
Botanic Garden near Edinburgh, had been read 
before the Royal Society in London. The seeds 
were first introduced into Britain in 1762, by Dr. 
Mounsey, who sent them from Russia (Wood- 
ville); and these seeds were quickly dispersed 
over the island. Dr. Lettsom, in 1778, says that 
there is every reason to conclude that Rheum pal- 
matum is the Turkey or Russia rhubarb. 

The first edition of Miller is entitled The Gar- 


dener and Florists’ Dictionary, or a complete System 
of Horticulture. By Philip Miller, Gardener of 
the Botanic Garden at Chelsea, London, 1724, 
printed for Chas. Rivington, two vols. 8vo. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Though unable to give an iculars of 
“Charles Bryant of Norwich,” let gp assure Mr. 
Rizey he can have no claim to the introduction 
of this plant into England. In 1554, the eccentric 
physician, Andrew Boorde, sent to Mr. Vicar- 
General Cromwell “the seeds of reuberbe, the 


| which came owtt off Barbary.” And says that — 


“The seeds be sowne in March thyn, and when 
they be rootyd they must be takyn off and sett 
euery one off them a foote or more from andther, 
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and well watred,” &c. (Ellis’s Original Letters, 
Third Series, vol. ii. p.301.) See also note of 
the editor prefixed to this letter. Ww. Denton, 


ANTIQUITY OF THE FAMILY OF BISHOP BUTTS. 
(2™ S. ii, 17. 478.) 


The well-known Mrs. Sherwood (who was 
originally a Miss Butt) inserts in her Autobiogra- 
phy the pedigree of her family. The lady is con- 
scious that this may be considered as inconsistent 
in one who incessantly proclaimed that.all was 
vanity; and her apology for the insertion may 
raise a smile, and remind the reader of the haugh- 
tiness of humility: “I do not like,” she says 
(p. 6.), “ not to insert our family pedigree, as we 
have one, and a good one too!” Her chief reason 
for being proud of it was, that therein was shown 
“our connection with the noble and _ talented 
family of Bacon.” In this pedigree, the family of 
Butts (the s was first dropped by Timothy Butt, 
who married Miss Hayes, at the beginning of the 
last century,) is described as descending from a 
Butts who married Constance, daughter and heir 
of Sir William Fitzhugh, Knt., of Congletdn and 
Elton, county of Chester. Their son and heir 

who married Alicia, daughter of Sir Ranulph 
tgrave, Lord of Hargrave, county of Chester), 
is thus described : — 

“Sir William Butts, Knight, Lord of Shouldham 
Thorpe, county of Norfolk, and Congleton, county of 
Chester, slain in the battle of Poictiers.” — See Camden. 

Bishop Butts, of Ely, appears to have been the 
twelfth in descent from this pair. Mrs. Sherwood 
is puzzled on the question of the derivation of her 
maiden name of Butts. She is inclined to see its 
origin in some ancestor who may have signalised 
himself in shooting at “the Butts,” in the days of 
archery; and yet she is inclined to believe that 
the stars or, on the field azure, of the family coat 
of arms, may point to “ Bott” as its origin, “from 
the German Bott (Bot), a guide: . . for a star, in 
the language of heraldry, denotes a guide.” May 
it not be derived from’ the Danish But, blunt or 
rough? August F’. Pott’s great work on die Fami- 
liennamen und ihre Entstehungsarten, may be pro- 
fitably consulted on this matter. I may observe 
that Hoffmann von Fallersleben, in his pleasant 
little book, on the names of the citizens of Hano- 
ver, has amongst them Bott; which he describes 
as implying Gebot, an order, or commandment. 
But the derivation of the word is beside the pur- 
pose. I had in view of suggesting to your cor- 
respondent G. H. D., that an examination of the 
Solligres inserted in Mrs. Sherwood'’s Autobio- 
graphy may lead him to a conclusion already 
arrived at by E. D. B. J. Doran. 


DID HANDEL POSSESS A MUSICAL LIBRARY P 
(2™ 8, i. 75.) 


In seeking information Handel's 
musical library I had a threefold object in view. 
1. To ascertain whether he possessed any of 
Bach's vocal works? 2. What had become of 
his fat or feeding book, a selection of the choicest 
compositions of the old masters, and in his own 
handwriting? 3. Where was his theatrical li- 
brary, that is to say, the copies of his oratorios 
and operas from which he had conducted their 
public performance ? 

Leaving for the present the first two points, as 
to the third it was known that the conductor's 
scores were not in the Royal Library ; that Dean 
Ireland's set was not the performance scores ; and 
that, in fact, no MSS. scores in Smith's hand- 
writing bearing any marks of having been Han- 
del’s orchestral copy had ever appeared in any 

ublic auction of this century. Handel’s original 
iss. in the Royal Library are beyond measure 
interesting, showing how he wrote his music, and 
of course amply contradicting Coxe’s ridiculous 
notion that Handel made his music on the harpsi- 
chord; but, however interesting the original MSS., 
the performance copy must ever be the appeal 
when that copy was used by the composer him- 
self. Little did I imagine, when I made this in- 

uiry, that Handel's performance library was in 
the Lents of Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, and had 
been purchased by him about three or four years 
ago at-a public auction in Winchester for a sum, 
as I hear, under ten pounds. It would seem this 
library passed from Smith to Archdeacon Coxe, 
and from him into the Rivers family, and about 
three or four years ago sold almost as waste paper. 
It consists of nearly 200 volumes, and is so richly 
interspersed with Handel’s own handwriting, that 
Mr. Kerslake, in announcing it for sale about five 
months ago, described it as an autograph —— 
of the composer. Dr. Scheelcher, of Richmond, is 
the fortunate possessor, and it passed from Mr. 
Kerslake for 45/. It is not too much to say that 
it is fully worth the 2000/. “the great Frederick 
King of Prussia offered Smith for the original 
MSs.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kerslake will be so kind as to 
supply the date and particulars of the sale at 
Winchester. It is well worthy of record. The 
following is extracted from Mr. Kerslake’s Cata- 
logue : 

“HANDEL’S AUTOGRAPH SCORES of many of 
his Oratorios, Operas, &c., in many places parts are 
altered by having slips tacked over the original Composition, 
ad libitums are inserted in pencil and many other alterations, 
in some the names of the Solo singers are inserted at their 
cues, altogether above 200 vols., some in folio, some in 
oblong 4to. 45 guineas, Contains : — 
 .“Dvezrr del, Sigr. Giorgio Federico HenpEL, auto- 
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graph in an early careful handwriting, the initials large 
n letters, foto, has had gilt edges. 

« Also the following Oratorios and Operas : — 

“Solomon, Alexander’s Feast, Athalia, Israel in Egypt, 
Serenata on Q. Anne’s Birthday, Saul, Debora, Esther, 
Semiramis, Ormisda, Atalanta, Pastor Fido, Alceste Cajo 
Fabbricio, Giulio Cesare, Serse, Partenope, Ariadne, Dei- 
damia, Poro, Arminio, Oralando, 1733, Ormisda, Catone, 
Alessandro, 1725, Rinaldo, Venceslaus, Alcino, Parnasso 
in Festa, Triongi del Tempo, Faramondo, Rinaldo, Ric- 
cardo, L’Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato, Flavio, 
Sosarmes, Amadigi di Gaula— per il Sigr. G. F. Hendel, 
1715, Elpidia, ye Pastoral of Mr. Handel (Acis and Gala- 
tea), Giustino, Argeneo, Berenice, Alessandro-Severo, 
Hercules’s Choice, Siroe, 1728, Tolomeo, Messiah, the 
Triumphs of Time, English, Semele, Floridante, Tobit, 
Hercules, Radamisto, Alexander Balus, Joseph, Occasional 
Oratorio, Jephtha, Susanna, Lotario, Theodora, St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day, Serenata, Ottone, Nabal, Judas Macchabeus, 
Dario, Rebecca, Judith, Winter or Daphne, Feast of Da- 
- Paradise Lost, Gideon, &c., &c., making above 160 
vols, 

“ The greatest part of the above is in the HANDWRITING 
or HANDEL; some duplicates and other portions are in the 
handwriting of his Disciple John Christian Smrrn, some 
of whose Compositions which came in the same lot, 

* Ulysses, an Opera, April ye 11th, 1733. Composed by 
J. C. Smith. 

“ Redemption, an Oratorio. 

“ Funeral Service, &c., 
will be given with it, 

“ Making altogether more than 200 vols.” 

These volumes were sold by public auction on 
the death of the Reverend Sir Henry Rivers, 
Bart., sometime Vicar of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, 
Rector of Worthy-Martyr, near Winchester, and 
Rector also of Farley Chamberlayne, near Romsey. 
They came into his weg as the third son of 
the Reverend Sir Peter Rivers, Bart., a Pre- 
bendary of Winchester Cathedral; Sir Thomas 
the eldest, and Sir James the second son, dying 
unmarried. Sir Peter married Martha, the 
daughter of Wil ‘am Coxe, M.D., to whom Smith 

who married Dr. Coxe’s widow) left the Handel 
ibrary. And this library was doubtless disposed 
of at the public auction to which I have above 
alluded. If Mr. Kerstaxe can contribute that 
catalogue he will confer a great favour on all the 
readers of this periodical. H. J. Gauntiert. 
Powys Place. 


A question being raised as to the existence of 
Handel's Musical MSS., the undersigned is able 
to inform your correspondent that, some time 
since, he had the good fortune to ntercept, from 
the waste-paper market, that poriuon of them be- 
queathed by Handel to J. C. Smith, which never 
found its way into Buckingham Palace. They 
amounted, including a few of Smith’s own com- 
positions, to above two hundred volumes. Some 
particulars of them are given in a Catalogue 
which was lately published by the present writer. 

Tuomas 

Bristol. 


Replies to Minar Queries, 
* Quack, Derivation of (1* 8. v, 347.) — Should 


the quack-derivation question remain still unset+ 
tled, may I venture to forward you the followi 

uotation, as throwing some light on the oie 
the term ? 

“ Now we have many chimneys, and yet our tender- 
lings complain of reumes, catarres, and poses; then had 
we none but reredores, and our heads did never ake. For, 
as the smoke in those days was supposed to be a suffi- 
cient hardning for the timber of the house, so it was 
reputed a far better medicine to keep the good man and 
his family from the quacke or pose, wherewith as then 
very few were acquainted.” — Harrison’s Description of 
England, prefixed to Hollinshed, 1577, 

It is evident that here the quacke means the 
disease, not the doctor; a disease, I fancy, some- 
how connected with that terrible attack of that 
mysterious complaint, “the poofs,” from which 
good Queen Bess and Mr. Secretary suffered such 
misery one cold winter. This guacke seems to 
have been something new, and of course for that 
reason fashionable,— affected by the “tenderlings” 
of the times as the “ proper sort of thing to have,” 
and indicative of delicate nurture and much 
“coddling.” The “quacke doctor” must have 
been a fashionable style of man, not meddling 
much with the poor, and familiar with boudoirs, 
curing the new disease with new and wondrous 
remedies: doing much what his successors do 
even in our own time, but with the incalculable 
advantage of having a semi-imaginary disease 
ready made to his hand, instead of finding it ne- 
cessary to invent one, as they, poor souls, have to 
do in these more matter-of-fact days! 

G. H. Kinestey. 


Systems of Short-hand (2™ §. i. 402. ; ii. 393.) 
— Will you allow me to inform your correspond- 
ent, Mr. Bensamin Hansoury, that in the edition 
of Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia published early in the 
present century, he will find engraved in a single 

late, “ A Chronological and Comparative View of 
wenty-two original Alphabets” of short-hand, 
“ selected from about a Hundred, which have ap- 
peared in England, since the year 1588.” They 
consist of the several alphabets of Dr. Bright, 
1588; J. Willis, 1602; E. Willis, 1618; Cart- 
wright, 1642; Shelton, 1672; Bridger, 1659; 
Mason, 1682 ; Sloane MS, 1700; Tanner, 1712; 
Gibbs, 1756; Macaulay, 1746; Annet, 1761; 
Jeake, 1748; Lyle, 1762; Anonym. 1763; 
Holdsworth, 1761; Byrom, 1767; Graves, 1775; 
Mavor, 1780; Taylor, 1786; Blanchard, 1787; 
Roe, 1802. 
This was the communication of Mr. William 
Blair, a surgeon, living in Great Russell Street at 
that time ; a man of sedulous attention to every 
object of his inquiry, and to whom in my earlier 
days I gave all the assistance in my power, to 


this, as well as to other of his inventigaiions x 
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The Old Hundredth (2™ 8. i. 494.) —I see it 
reported that there is a French Psalter of 1546 | 
in the library of Lincoln cathedral, which, it is | 
said, contains the cantilena of this choral “exactly 
as it is now sung in England.” I presume there 
must be some mistake here, and should this meet | 
the eye of the Precentor or Librarian of Lincoln, 
he would much oblige by information on the 
point. Dr. Crotch, in remarking on the psalter 
tune given by Sternhold and Hopkins to the First 
Psalm, observes that the third line is the same as 
the second line of the Old Hundredth, which, as 
Handel asserted, was the composition of Luther. 
But as Dr. Crotch attributes this psalter tune to 
Luther, who never composed it, no reliance can 
be placed on his unsupported account of the tes- 
timony by Handel. andel has used several of 
Luther's chorals, but he never touched the Old 
Hundredth,—a tune the hearing of which, I 
imagine, must have made him miserable. 

H. J. Gauntierr. 


Trafalgar Veterans.—I observed in a Number 
of yours (2™ S. ii. 445.) the name of a sailor, who 
assisted in carrying Lord Nelson down into the 
cockpit. At a meeting held at Great Yarmouth, 
on October 28, for the purpose of raising by sub- 
scription a sum necessary for the repairs of the 
Nelson Column (i. e. 1000/.), the mayor said that 
there were then present Capt. Smyth, Capt. 
White, and Capt. Eyton, who were in the battle 
with Nelson, and the brave seaman Sharman, the 
en of the column, who was on the deck of 

e “Victory,” and was one of those who con- 
veyed the wounded hero to the cockpit. At 
Norwich is also Capt. St. Quintin, who was in the 

ment. 

gentleman in this city has a portrait of the 
hero, done when he was perhaps at the age of 
twenty-four or twenty-six. It represents a pale, 
plain man, with a powdered head, blue coat with 
gilt metal buttons, and a white waistcoat turned 
up with red. A lady seeing it some years after- 
wards, exclaimed: “ That is my cousin Nelson! ” 

The possessor can neither part with it, nor 
allow a copy to be taken of it, as it was given 
him by a friend, now in New Zealand or in Aus- 
tralia, on those conditions. Z. 


N.B. I may add, that no person is required to 
subscribe more than 5i. 
Norwich. 


Bell Founders in 1722 (2™ §. ii. 467.) —It 
seems strange that any lover of campanology, 
—particularly a Gloucestershire man,—should not 
have heard and been proud of “the good old 
Church and State bell-founders,” Abraham Rud- 
hall, Sen., Abraham Rudhall, Jun., Abel Rudhall, 
and Thomas Rudhall, who flourished in the ancient 


seen, I think, in the Cloisters at 


foundry at Gloucester, from 1684 to 1753, whose 


mere initials only are often to be seen on bells, so 
well known were they. 
Abel is said to have been baptized by that 


' name because he was born with a bell marked on 


his leg! 
An epitaph of some of these worthies may be 


T. E. 
Clyst St. George. 


Crooked Spires (2 8. ii. 456. 478.) — Lowesto, 
is crooked, and no doubt there are many suc 
where they are constructed of framed oak and 
covered with lead. They could not have been 
made so originally. Is not the twist to be at- 
tributed to the warping of the oak of which they 
are constructed? There is strength enough in 
warping timber to distort and tear to pieces almost 
the best workmanship, and produce such an effect 
—especially where work is exposed to the heat 
of the sun, and covered with under lead work — 
and the stuff probably unseasoned when it was 
worked up. how crooked and warped are 
some of the fine old carved oak bench ends and 
rails inside, and under cover, unexposed to weather. 

H. T. 

Clyst St. George. 


Cabinet Councils (2™ S. ii. 427.) — The fol- 
lowing Note will show that the Hanoverian Kings 
of Great Britain were not the first monarchs who 
were — from presiding at ministerial 
councils. Guizot, in his History of Oliver Crom- 
well and the English Commonwealth (vol. i. 133.), 
has the subjoined passage, referring to a time 
when Charles II. was the present and acknow- 
ledged King in Scotland : 

“Charles was not present at the councils at which 
public affairs were discussed, and whenever he attempted 
to converse seriously with Argyle on the subject, that 
wily courtier respectfully eluded such conversation.” 


Subsequently, however, when the extreme 
Presbyterian party saw the necessity of toleratin 
royalists of all shades, we are told (p. 148. vol. fy} 
that : 

“ A large number of moderate Presbyterians and even 
Cavaliers hastened to profit by this permission. Hamil- 
ton and Lauderdale returned to Court. Charles presided 
over the council, and gave his attention without obstacle 
to the affairs of the parliament and army.” 


There were councils under Ina, in the seventh, 
and Offa, in the following century. Spelman 
ascribes the origin of State Councils to Alfred the 
Great. Salmon, in his Chronological History, 
states that cabinet councils, as distinct from privy 
councils, originated under Charles I. ; and in the 
notes to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, we hear of “ an 
interior council, of Walpole, the Chancellor, and 
the Secretaries of State, who, in the first instance, 
consulted together on the most confidential points.” 
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La Bruyére explains very concisely the objects of 
a prime minister, at the head of a cabinet: “ All 
his views, all his maxims, all the refinements of 
his policy, tend to one single object — not to be 
deceived, and yet to deceive others.” It was as 
a comment on some such assertion that Christina 
of Sweden asks: “ How can princes or ministers 
expect truth from others, when they do not em- 
ploy it between themselves?” The same Queen 
expressed her own opinion of cabinet councillors 
in a very terse fashion, viz. “Change of ministry, 
change of thieves.” J. Doran. 


Ormonde Possessions in England (2™ §. ii. 497.) 
— The Additional MS. 15,761. in the British Mu- 
seum is a Register-Book of the Rentals of all the 
Manors in the Counties of Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Cornwall, belonging to Thomas Or- 
monde (subsequently seventh Earl of Ormonde), 
and Anne his wife, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
William Hankeforde, Chief Justice of England, 
acquired as well by inheritance as purchase, as 
they were renewed by the said Thomas Ormonde 
in full court, on the feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, 18 Edward IV. (1478). At the end of the 
volume are entered the Indentures of Homage 
received by Thomas (afterwards Earl) Ormonde, 
and the Lady Anne, his daughter, widow of Sir 
James Seyntleger, from the feast of St. Michael, 
12 Edward IV. (1472) to Jan. 4, 15 Henry VIII. 
(1524). The volume is a good-sized quarto, 
written on vellum, and on the fly-leaves occur 
the signatures of Sir John Seyntleger, who then 
possessed it. F. Mappen. 


British Museum. 


Lord Wentworth §S. ii. 111.) The Lord 
Wentworth was most probably William, second 
Earl of Strafford, which title being then attainted, 
in consequence of his father’s execution, he was 
designated Lord or Viscount Wentworth pre- 
vious to the Restoration. The letter must have 
been written by Charles II. when abroad, during 
the usurpation. It is well known that the United 
States were not a little importuned for assistance 
by Charles and his unfortunate aunt, the Queen 
of Bohemia. R. R. 


Mayors Re-elected (2™ S. ii. 384.) —John 
Bohun Smyth, Esq., was elected mayor of War- 
wick, Sept. 30, 1811, and he continued to hold 
that office until May, 1819, in which year he 
died. This tenacity of office gained for him the 
name of “ the seven-year-old mayor.” 

John Wilmshurst, Esq., was elected mayor of 
the same place in 1824; he continued mayor until 
1825, and was also elected for 1826. 7 

The burgesses of the borough of Warwick 
having, in certain of these elections, been de- 
prived of their participation in the proceedings, 


in defiance of the regulations of the governi 
charter, a motion was made in the Court ‘of 
King’s Bench, Nov. 23, 1826, to show cause why 
a criminal information should not be filed against 
the mayor and eight aldermen of Warwick. A 
mandamus was issued to compel a due observ- 
ance of the charter, and the rule discharged on 
the defendants paying taxed costs. 

I believe these proceedings were mainly in- 
strumental in producing the present “ Municipal 
Corporations Act.” H. B., F.R.C.S. 


Warwick. 


The following appears as a foot-note in the His- 
tory of the Parliamentary Representation of Preston, 
by William Dobson [1856] : 

“ Mr. Nicholas Grimshaw served the office of Mayor of 
Preston seven times. He was Mayor at the Guilds of 
1802 and 1822.” 

I may add that Mr. Grimshaw’s first mayoralty 
was in the year 1801-2, and his last in the year 
1830-1. A Prestonian. 


“Then down came the Templars,” §c. (2™ 8. 
ii. 450.) — The lines — 


“ Then down came the Templars like Cedron in flood, 
_ And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood,” — 


are not Dr. Croly’s, but Sir Walter Scott's. N. 
S. T. will find them in The Fire King. 
. BLUNDELL. 


Lord Charles Paulett (2™ S. ii. 11.) — He seems 
to have been fifth son of William, fourth Marquis 
of Winchester, and immediately younger brother 
of Lord Henry Paulett, ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Winchester. R. R. 


Fain Play (2™ S. ii. 388.) — I should think that 
Sain play is feign play, or rather feign not to play, 
t.e. let us pretend for a moment that we are not 
playing, let us consider we are not playing ; feint 
play is mock play, sham play, i.e. no play at all. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Portrait of Baskerville (1"* S. v. 355.) — My 
attention has been recently directed to the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. J. B. Wurrsorne, in 
the above-mentioned volume of “N. & Q.:” 

“There is a beautiful portrait of this celebrated typo- 
graphist in the possession of the Messrs. Longman of 
Paternoster Row, and painted by that most exquisite of 
English artists, Gainsborough.” 

In answer to my inquiry as to the genuineness 
of this picture, the famous occupants of “ No. 39” 
thus write : 

“We have a portrait of Baskerville, by Erteth, a pupil 
of Hogarth; we are not aware that it has ever been at- 
tributed to Gainsborough.” 

E. S. Furcuer. 

Sudbury. 
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Miscellanesus, 
“NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Had the late Sir Harris Nicolas never given to anti- 
arian students any other work than his Synopsis of the 
be , he would have deserved to have his name pre- 
served among them, as long as English History remained 
a study. But Sir H. Nicolas compiled his work under 
great difficulties. The great mass of the Public Records 
of the kingdom were sealed books to him. No wonder 
then, that after the lapse of some thirty years, and now 
that these sources of correct information are available, it 
should be found desirable that a new edition should be 
repared. This has been done, and under the title of 
The Historie Peerage of England, exhibiting, under Alpha- 
betical Arrangement, the Origin, Descent, and Present 
State of every Title of Peerage which has existed in this 
Country since the Conquest, William Courthope, Esq., So- 
merset Herald, has, with the assistance of his brother 
heralds, given us Sir H. Nicolas’s two duodecimos rolled 
into a noble octavo; and has as much increased the work 
in value by the extent and originality of his researches, 
as he has enlarged it in size. The result is a volume 
which is an indispensable Companion to every Peerage, 
and a Handbook which must be on the library table of 
every reader of English History. 

Mr. Murray has just commenced a new edition of Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal. The work, which is uniform with the 
same publisher's late edition of Hallam, will be completed 
in ten monthly volumes. The first, which is now before 
us, comes down to the Chancellorship of Wolsey. A note 
written by Lord Campbell in September last, on the 
manner in which the office of Lord Chancellor has been 
shorn of its splendour, will awaken, as it deserves, very 
serious consideration. 

What reader of Boswell’s Johnson, — 

“ Where bon mots gay with graver systems blend, 

And each nice touch discriminates his friend,” 


will not be delighted at yet another portrait of Johnson’s 
biographer —and that portrait painted by himself? It 
is but in pen and ink (yet none can doubt its faithful- 
ness), for it consists of a series of Letters of James Boswell 
addressed to the Rev. W. J. Temple; now first published 
from the Original MSS., with an Introduction and Notes. 
And a pleasanter or more amusing volume one would 
not care to meet with. The Letters are not calculated to 
give the world any higher estimate of Boswell’s cha- 
racter; his vanity and his failings shine forth too pro- 
minently for that, and, after a perusal of these letters, we 
can well believe with Lord Stowell, that the proportion 
of respect with which Boswell was regarded was about 
that which would be shown to a jolly fellow. 

We do not know that we can better describe a little 
volume on English History, which has just reached us, 
than in the very words of the author, Mr. John Wade. 
The work is entitled England's Greatness; its Rise and 
Progress in Government, Laws, Religion, and Social Life ; 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures; Science, Lite- 
rature, and the Arts: and it is “not an abridgment of 
British History, or a brief narrative of political progress 
with which every one is familiar; but a condensed em- 
bodiment in spirit and form of national development, as 
characterised by its most remarkable epochs ; illustrated 
by individual traits and memorable traditions; and_ex- 
emplified in the contemporary growth of art, industry, 
intellect, social life, and gradations. History, biography, 
science and literature, have been laid under contribution 
to complete the national picture.” 

Mr. Singer has just issued an edition of Bacon’s Essays 
—those wonderful condensations of profound wisdom — 


in which, as Mr. Singer well expresses it, Bacon “talks 
to plain men in language which every body understands, 
about things in which every body is interested.” Every 
page of the work, which is beautifully got up, shows the 
care which the editor has bestowed upon it, although he 
modestly describes it on the title-page as being only 
Revised from the Early Copies, the References supplied, and 
a few Notes by 8. W. Singer. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Axverson's History or rae Cacacn 1x tae Coronres. Vol. I. 8yo. - 

Rivingtons. 

@e# Letters, stating particulars and lowest . carr try to 
sent to Messns. Bert & Dator, Publishers of NO ES 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Oceastonat Fonms or anp Tuannsorviwes ron Fasrs, Vio~ 

Tonigs, &c. 

Wanted by Rev. E. 8. Taylor, Ormesby, Great Yarmouth. 


Hisrome ve ta Vite as Par M. Beziers. 
Wanted by Rev. J. Sansom, Buslingthorpe, Lincolnshire. 


Aatices ta Correspanvents, 


Among other interesting papers which we have been compelled to 
— until next week is one by Sin F. Mavven on the Latin Poems of Jo- 
annes Opicius; Notes by the late Mr. Douce on the Feast of Fools; 
Queen Elizabeth's Venture with Sir F. Drake ; Curll Papers, No. 7, &c. 
R. G. is thanked for his“ freedom and frankness.” Will he specify the 
Queries to which he alludes? 


a 2 a to the Volume just completed will be ready by Saturday 
ie 7th, 

G. T. is referred for Notes on Queen Anne Farthings to our Ist S. iil. 
83.; x. p. 429. The one in our Correspondent’s possession is worth frum 
three to five shillings, according to its condition. 

Wits ri. Ron. ve L. will, we have no doubt, on testing it, that 
his supposed coin is not gold, but bright brass, —a Nuremburg counter of 
the sixteenth century. 

Earara. — 2nd 8. ii. 509. col. 2. 1. 16., for “ Bibliopolists” read “ Bib- 
liographers;" 1. 22., for“ editio princeps " read ** best edition."’ 


Ixpex ro Finst Seaies may still be had, price 5s., cloth, boards, anda 
of the Finsr Seniss or “ Norges asp Queries,” 12 Vols. price 


“ Nores anp Queeres” is oy at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The subscription for Stamrep Corres for- 
warded direct from the Publishers (including the Half-yearly Lxvex) is 
lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Messns. 
Beit axnp Datpyv, 186. Freer Staret; to whom also all Communications 
ror tux Eprror should be addressed. 


NOW READY, price 5s. cloth, 


CENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“The a | of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the best 
sources of information upon their respective subjects.” — The Times, 
June 28, 1856. 

Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of necessary accompaniment to it which 
must be procured by those who do. * # * Practically, in fact, the 
value of the First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of 
retro is doubled to all students by this publication.” — E.caminer, 

uly 12th. 

“ A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter in the 
First and completed Series of NOTES AND QUERIES is a great 
boon to the literary student. * * * Having already had occasion to 
refer to it on various points, we can bear testi y to its full » 
— Literary Gazette, July 2th. 


BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
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